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15 MOORGATE’ | 
Group 


of Fixed and Flexible Trusts 


Headquarters of The ‘15 Moorgate’ Group 


The ultimate factor in Fixed Trust Investment is soundness of management. In this 
connection it is important to note that Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Ltd. and 
Security Trust Managers Ltd., the two companies which manage the ‘15 Moorgate’ 
Group of Trusts, are controlled by interests closely associated with Dawnay Day & Co. 


Ltd., Merchant Bankers, 15 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 








Approx. 
Name of Teuse faida| Unie Trustees Bankers 
Price 

INVESTORS GENERAL FIXED TRUST Over-Subscribed] Royal Exchange Assurance | Barclays Bank Limited 
INVESTORS SECOND GENERAL TRUST] 5”, | a ns eer ere eer 
INVESTORS GAS AND ELECTRIC TRUST] 33% |16 61 Royal Exchange Assurance | Berclays Bank Limited 
INVESTORS GOLD SHARE TRUST 7$5°0 119 9] Royal Exchange Assurance | Barclays Bank Limited 
PROVIDENT INVESTORS TRUST 42°, 119 9} Martins Bank Limited Mastins Bank Limited 
SECURITY FIRST TRUST 5°% {21 3] Lloyds Bank Limited Lloyds Bank Limited 
HUNDRED SECURITIES TRUST 47°, |22 3] Lloyds Bank Limited Lloyds Bank Limited 

















te This is the estimated Gross Annual Yield, based only on th? cash dividends paid by the underlying 
coinpanies in the past year. Capital bonuses and new issue rights are not included in the computation of yield. 


NOTEWORTHY FEATURES: 


Reserve Funds on the full scale laid down by the 


Trustees to meet their own fees and the future 
management expenses of the Trusts are deposited 
under the control of the Trustees. 


The Managers undertake to repurchase any sub-unit 





of the seven Trusts in the Group which may be 





(BOX SB), 








offered to them at any time in accordance with the 
terms of the Trust Deeds. 
The first five of the Trusts listed above are managed 


Fixed Limited, 


Security Managers 


by Investors Specialised Trusts 


and the last two by Trust 


Limited. 


For full information write for Booklt: to 
INVESTORS SPECIALISED FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
or SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LTD., 


Members of the Association of Fixed Trust Managers 
15 MOORGATE, 


Telephones: Metropolitan 3622 (15 lines) 


LONDON, E.C.2; 
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Here is a problem. Will you consider it ? 
There is a large number of Ministers of the 
Gospel, and other Christian workers, labour- 
ing among the very poor in East London. 


What would happen if 
they left their posts 


and went to other spheres in brighter 
surroundings > The answer is clear. The 


loss to the poor would be irreparable, and The Committee earnestly appeals for £150,000 to provide the 
the danger to London irremediable. Please following much-needed extensions :— 
assist us to “ hold the fort’’ and maintain (1) EXTENSION TO THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


fn é 5 The Cancer Hospital Research Institute is one of the: lead 
all our spiritual and philanthropic efforts. Cancer Research Centres in the World, but the work neeiew 


é . i . be carried out more extensively and intensively, 
Send a contribution, to-day if possible, to (2) ENLARGEMENT OF WARDS 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., The Cancer Hospital- was- built-in 1851. Many of the Waris 


date from that period and must be enlarged and modernised. 


NURSES’ HOME 


The (3) . 
A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfor 
335 i 4) rest for the Nursing Staff. ie. 
Without these necessary and too long deferred extensi 
5 lal to 
F work of the Doctors and Scientists: must suffer restriction: Me 


MISSION Will you please ‘send a gift to the Earl of Granard ? 


CENTRAL HALL, SY fu 
3 BROMLEY STREET, Ai) Gea 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, ; ie 'd 


SERENE, Es 1. 


5k 1ts 

You are cordially invited to the Annual } an cer’ 0 1 a 

Meeting, May 4th, at 8 p.m., in the ALF, SARAH and ee 
the LITTLE 'UN ( FREE ) 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
will. be grateful 








R ve . vr your response 
oad, E. 1 jer your response, FULHAM ROAD - ~ ~ LONDON, $.W.3 
Fit Eee Re ae AST 











PAMOUS FIGURES — 


Sir John Hawkins, prominent figure 
among Elizabethan sea-captains, 
isreputed tobe the first to introduce 
tobacco to England. After a voyage 
to Florida in 1565 he brought back 
tobacco and pipes smoked by the 
Indians. 


Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
of delightful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 
necessary forcomplete enjoy- 
ment by the critical smoker. 
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Protective wrapping. 
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lost her mother at birth and her father a year later. 


She has found 


health and happiness in one of. the country branches of the Nationa! 


Children’s Home. 


just as much for 4,000 other children who would otherwise be destitute and forlorn. 


dildren grow up in small family groups in healthy rural surroundings, and every child is 


sven a sound and liberal education which trains it for 


healthy independence later on. The Children’s Home 


needs help. Can -you refuse? 


NATIONAL CHILDR 


N8.—For obvious: reasons Alice is not the real name of the happy girl of the 
orotograph, But this advertisement is a typical true story of the work of the Children’s 
Home and ' Alice’ is actually being cared for in one of the 30 branches Of the Home. 
Se. 


urgently your 





Poor child, they said—lucky child, they say now. . 


. And the Home is doing 
The 


@ A form of Bequest will be sent on 
application to the Principal who will 
gratefully acknowledge all donations. A 
florin will clothe and feed one child for 
a day at the National Chi'dren’s Home. 
250 will name a cot in memory of a 
friend or re'ative. 


‘S HOME 


AND ORPHANAGE 
Chief Offices : 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 
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The Twelve-Plus (14 H.P.) Saloon de Luxe, £320 


LES 
T means exceptional performance and unfailing reliability with a 
] all the efficiency of an aero-engine; the same precisio, [Bet 
standards and the same exacting tests. It means also weight The A 
reduction and more economical running. Finally, it means a of 4 
distinguished car which will give never-ending satisfaction, 
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Can he go through with it? He lifts the 
blade and gingerly tests its edge. It had 
seemed easy planning days ahead, but 
his nerve fails him now the time has 





‘arrived. He thinks of people who suffer ape 
agony all their lives because of the ive 


very same thing ....He can’t! He 
won't! But no, it is too late now to 
change his mind. Mentally he squares 
his shoulders and he turns to pick ' 
up the blade which seemed to glitter new discovery 
menacingly in the morning sunlight— 


conten 
within 
that t 
provid 
and a 
of th 


he’s gone too far now, and can do no- THE FOOD IS COOD ON disarn 
i ith i are t 


thing but go through with it. Footsteps ‘ 
are heard growing nearer, he braces ORIENT LINE CRUISES the L 


himself for the act, the door opens... 
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thrilled to the finger tips 
at the perfecting of a 
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Parke-Davis Shaving ere you are, son, some boiling hot 


Cream is a delight t : 
Cream is a delight to water and a tube of Parke-Davis 


bor beard end tosthec having Cream. It may be your first MANAGERS: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO,, LTD. 
bee He, oft; shave but you might just as well start 5. FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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HE German Note presented to Mr. Eden on Wednes- 
day bristles with passages that invite adverse 
comment, but embodies a number of proposals which 
it is essential to submit to serious examination and 
make the subject of constructive negotiations. After 
ten clauses of controversial argument the German 
Government reaflirms categorically its repudiation of 
the Treaty of Locarno and rejects every proposal in 
the Locarno Powers’ memorandum, which it regards 
as inconsistent with full German equality. It condemns 
the proposed Staff conversations between those Locarno 
Powers which still honour the treaty and repeats with 
some extension the earlier offer of non-aggression pacts 
with France, Belgium and Holland and “ with the States 
on her south-eastern and north-eastern frontiers ” 
a choice of words which seems deliberately designed to 
exclude Russia—and also of a western air pact. It 
contemplates the conclusion of the non-aggression pacts 
within a period of four months, and undertakes during 
that time not to reinforce the troops in the Rhineland, 
provided that France and Belgium “act similarly,” 
and a neutral commission is to watch the execution 
of the undertaking. Larger negotiations for general 
disarmament and the solution of economic problems 
are to follow, Germany having meanwhile rejoined 
the League of Nations. 

% * * * 






























it is to be observed, is nowhere mentioned. 
She is not among the nations to which a non-aggression 
pact is offered. So far from any “ gesture ” to mitigate 
the violation of the Treaty of Locarno, the violation of 
the treaty is almost defiantly reaffirmed. Herr Hitler 
is apparently still unwilling to submit to the Permanent 
Court the thesis which ie himself has launched of the 
incompatibility of the Franco-Soviet Pact with the 


Russia, 














NEWS OF THE WEEK 






He suggests the establishment of a 


Treaty of Locarno. 
new international court of arbitration 


to which questions 


relating to the observance of the new agreements shall 


be referred, though the Council or League, which 
Germany is to rejoin, and the Permanent Court, of 


which she is a member, already exist to deal with such 
matters. The disarmament proposals look more im- 
pressive than they are. The only weapons to be abolished 
are heavy tanks and heavy artillery. Apart from that 
there is nothing but paper prohibitions regarding aerial 
and other bombardments—and one paper prohibition 
‘an be torn up as easily as another, particularly under 
the stress of war. This is described as “a first step on 
the road to disarmament,” but tanks and artillery are 
negligible compared with the air menace, and Germany 
makes no proposal for any limitation of the air arm, 
except in so far as the conclusion of a western air pact 
may involve that. 

: * * * * 

The general verdict on the German Note must be that 
it provides a basis on which negotiations can be continued. 
It is by no means satisfactory. Germany still maintains 
that she was entitled to tear up the Treaty of Locarno 
and that no one outside Germany is entitled to sit in 
judgement on her action. Her proposed network of 
bilateral treaties of non-aggression, with a new  inter- 
national Court of arbitration to reinforce them, is not an 
advance on but a retrogression from the collective system 
of the League of Nations. On the other hand, the sever- 
ance of the Covenant of the League from the rest of the 
Treaty of Versailles is quite practicable, provided it does 
not involve the implication that the Covenant is the only 
part of the original treaty that can be held binding on 
Germany. Meanwhile the Staff talks between Britain 
and France are to go on in spite of Germany’s objection 
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Apt 
to them. That is as it should be. The talks are not advance of really remarkable rapidity has been eff me 
likely to be of great practical value, but we have given our Much of Wolkait, in the north-western eid _ India & 
word to France in the matter, and nothing could be worse Abyssinia, is also reported to have been oc . On 9 
than to gratify the natural desire of Germany to separate two developments are of far-reaching importane¢ esoluti 
the two countries. She cannot in one clause (11) declare only for the extension of conquered area that they “ “ po 
herself no longer bound by the Locarno Pact, and in but for the strategic security they confer on the 5 if and Te] 
another (18) talk of “the five Locarno Powers” and flank of the Ashangi advance. Gondar it: i . jeision 
the obligation of reciprocity. great importance, but it is an admirable advanced ave gm fermina 

i“ * ‘ for the invasion of Gojjam, the richest proving sir Zaf 
Abyssinia, At the same time, aid also Unconfirmed, fy that 
comes a report of the defeat, near Lake Ashangi, of i‘ decision 
army led by the Emperor in person. Comment jn the fg artic 
absence of full details is premature, but sucha Clefeas fp by the | 
would obviously have grave consequences, especially sain 0 
if the defeated_army has failed to extricate itself. The ay motives 
incursion into the Danakil country cast of Desi than ec 
may mean much or little, but if Abyssinian Military ounce 
resistance is severely shattered at Ashangi this ineursj, fi tiem ft 
will leave its authors with nothing but geographicy which li 
obstacles to overcome. jeaotial 


The German Elections 
So far as the German election results prove anything, 
they tend to prove a little too much. That Germany is 
solid behind Herr Hitler when he defies the Treaty of 
Versailles and makes a coup which removes the one 
remaining restriction on German sovereignty is not 
surprising. Any known opponents of the régime, 
moreover, have either fled the couniry or been committed 
to concentration camps. Even if they were still in 
Germany and still at large they would not be able to make 
their views known by public speech or in the public 
Press. The Government, as Dr. Goebbels has justly 
observed, has the army, the wireless, the police A National Surplus 
and the Nazi organisations at its disposal—and _ the CNC Ae ep a ee ene eee 
Press. It worked up public ctiiiaiumaraaa great skill bas coco Bye aie (ne has surpass il Pali 
‘ : : : ; all expectations. The Chancellor’s estimate was exceeda lghtly 
to reach its highest pitch on election day, though Herr by £18,000,000, and for the first time since 19303) fh i ¥ 
Hitler in effect only redelivered the speech made at his 
various pre-election meetings, and it wes not particularly revenue was greater by £36,500,000 than in 1934; 
ee ingot rs = kind. a ne Iree vod piven Expenditure also was greater, exceeding original estimate [fy as 
million people has ever yielded a majority of 99 per cent. - £16 siiiaiaiiecnae: ‘yg ® 
There i oan a aianeiey mien for one ia or id pomp Pnagrnge he peg — ign nants 
ERE AGE a ; y +40,00U, i 934-35, and by £12,700,00 Hf medic 
another to the majority Ss programme. There is no reason — than the Budget estimates. In spite of this, the financid ll aier a 
to doubt that the ballot in Germany is secret, but even so year closed with a surplus of £15,500,000, io a walisel ll oor ‘ 
in the atmosphere prevailing in Germany today It IS surplus of £3,000,000 after £12,500,000 has been appliel he que 
hard to imagine any voter taking the risk of putting to debt redemption. The increase in revenue indeci [& professi 
anything but “ Ja” on his ballot-paper. A 90 per cent. shows a remarkable revival of prosperity, and it j ne 
majority would have suggested that a: few free voters satisfactory to be able to spend so much more than well them al 
did still exist. . P r P intended and still have so much over at the end. hf the rigi 
happier times we could hope for a reduction in taxation ff jf the B 
Colonies and Emigration or an extension of social services which are urgently ff the evil 
necessary, but there can be no prospect of that novi who sti 
Defence estimates are up by £34,000,000 and civil i it is 
estimates by £15,000,000; a further expansion df must b 
£36,000,000 in the revenue next year, which is to ki toarish 
expected, will no more than cover estimated expenditur; 


* ° x * onisni 


Patent 


9’ 


: 2 during | 
revenue was greater than in the previous year ; 19354 Applian 


spurious 


There is no surer sign of economic recovery in the 
Dominions than their willingness to accept immigrants 
from this country. They have not merely relaxed their 
opposition to emigration but shown a positive desire for 
its renewal. Both Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister of : , . “7 
Australia, and Mr. Savage, Prime Minister of New Zealand, a this estimate makes no allowance for the Whit The Dr 
have in recent speeches expressed their desire for new Paper rearmament programme. The 
emigration schemes: in this country, we have already * * * Board t 
shown the same desire by the appointment of the Overseas of the 
Settlement Board, and last week Mr. Malcolm MacDonald thoroug 
and Mr. Douglas Hacking emphasised the Government’s in- The so-called white-collared worker no longer has aiy sullicien 
tention to make good use of the new opportunities for emi- greater security of employment than his collarless con number 
gration which have arisen with this change of attitude and rade; and the report of the Unemployment Insurane® oo 
economic recovery in the Dominions, and with the increase Statutory Committee to the Minister of Labour recog)... 95 
in Imperial trade. But it is not only economic recovery nises that, in this respect, there is no distinction betwee the first 
which has changed the attitude of the Dominions. They Manual and non-manual worker. The Committ)... yy, 
are aware that, in this latest stage of world politics, it is recommends that the limit of remuneration at which nor gy i, It | 
not safe, and not justifiable, to remain sparsely populated manual workers can qualify for unemployment insurane® oi. jn 
oases in an overcrowded world, and that it may be better be raised from £250 to £400. They calculate that thst of Turk 
to allow immigrants of their own race than be invaded by Would add 400,000 to the number of those who alrea i niendat 
other races anxious for expansion. Their desire for qualify for benefit and £800,000 each to the contribution past. fg 
immigration coincides with an anxious interest in problems of the State, of employers and of employees. The Insut United 
of defence and world polities. ance Fund would make a large profit. The Committe Jina) | 
has been wise to separate the question of unemploymelil ing stil 
a insurance from that of health insurance ; the non-manlll& the Opi 
The Abyssinian Defeats worker in the £250—£400 class should not be exclude there ig 

Whether or no the Italian armies in Abyssinia will, from unemployment insurance because administratil membe 
as has recently been claimed, be able to carry on active — difficulties prevent him from qualifying for health insuran©h recog). 
operations during the rains, Marshal Badoglio has These white-collared workers who are already unemployed control 
beyond shadow of doubt made both furious and successful would, of course, not benefit immediately, and the propos! It mus’ 
haste while the going is good. News, unofficial at the would lay a further burden on industry ; but it promiss traffic j 
mcment of writing, has come of the capture of Gondar, to many who have now no protection some shelter frou world t 
the capital of the Amhara province. If this is true an the icy blast of depressions that will inevitably reet! Byery |i 
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india and OttAW2 nial 
Qn Monday the Indian Legislative Assembly passed a 
ution giving notice to terminate the Ottawa Agree- 
a and since the Government promised in 1932, 
and repeated its promise last year, to abide by the 
jecsion of the Assembly, it will have no choice but to 
veminate the agreements before they are renewable. 
Gir qaffrullah Khan, the Commerce Member, declared 
that the Government would regard the Assembly’s 
jecision 8S binding. Duties on cotton piece goods, 
tical silk goods, steel and iron are not determined 
wy the agreements, and it is not certain that India would 
win or We Suffer by their termination. Indeed, the 
wotives for the Assembly’s decision are more political 
tun economic. The Indian National Congress has de- 
wouced Ottawa as Hitler denounces Versailles, and for 
tiem freedom from Ottawa is freedom from a * diktat ” 
which limits India’s powers of self-determination and of 
yegotiation with foreign countries. ‘That applies to other 
Dominions too, and we have not heard the last of it. 
* * * * 


patent Medicines 

Parliament seemed to be taking its duties somewhat 
lightly when the House was “ counted out ” on Friday 
uring the Second Reading of the Medicines and Surgical 
Appliances (Advertisements) Bill designed to prohibit 
spurious claims to the cure of certain diseases. As long 
ao as 1914 a Select Committee reported on the evils 
comected with the sale of patent medicines and quack 
rmedies. The frauds practised on the public are the 
easier and the worse because their victims are usually 
por people ignorant enough to believe the claims of 
the quack, The Bill has the support of the medical 
profession and the pharmaceutical and advertisement 
trades, but Opponents of the Bill seemed to suspect 
them of a financial interest in its suecess, and to resent 
the rigid conservatism of the medical profession. But 
ifthe Bill is adequate, if not to destroy, at least to lessen 
the evil, it is hardly sufficient to argue there are some 
sho stand to gain by it professionally or financially ; 
if it is madequate, then some more efficient measure 
must be prepared or the evil be allowed to grow and 
fourish from pure incompetence to cope with it. 

* * * * 


The Drug Trade Hydra 

The statement in the report of the Central Opium 
Board to the League of Nations Council that while control 
of the legitimate trade in narcotic drugs has become 
thoroughly effective the illicit traffic is still rampant is 
villictently disturbing. Alarming figures regarding the 
wumber of drug addicts in the United States and Canada 
areembodied in the report, and since such addicts must 
have obtained their drugs from some illicit source it is of 
the first importance to discover what that source is and 
take whatever steps may be possible to stop the flow from 
it, It is believed that the few illicit factories known to 
fist in Europe have been closed down, the governments 
{Turkey and Bulgaria in particular having shown com- 
nendable activity in the matter. There remains the Far 
Bast, for opium products are at least as likely to reach the 
Uhited States across the Pacific as across the Atlantic. 
hipan is a signatory of the various opium conventions 
ind still sends a representative to attend the meetings of 
the Opium Advisory Commission at Geneva, but obviously 
there is not the same hold on her as when she was still a 
member of the League of Nations, It was always 
heognised that to bring the legitimate trade under full 
Control would at once give a stimulus to the illicit traffic. 
It must be realised, none the less, that until this illicit 
traftic is to a large extent stifled, the united efforts of the 
world to stamp out the drug evil wiil only be meeting with 
ety limited success. - 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Pending 
the German reply, interest in the House of Commons 
has shifted from foreign affairs back to the home front. 
The result has been a bad week for the Government. 
The climax, of course, came on Wednesday, when the 
Government was actually defeated in the course of a 
debate on equal pay for men and women in the Civil 
Service. But a good deal had happened before that. 
It began with the Air Navigation Bill. It was taken 
at a late hour and in a thin House, and the Government 
clearly expected the second reading and financial resolu- 
tion would be obtained without serious difficulty. The 
debate had not proceeded more than a few minutes 
when it became evident that there was stormy weather 
ahead. The House of Commons was not prepared to 
vote a sum of £25,000,000 without asking some searching 
questions as to why this subsidy was given to one company 
and refused to others. From all parts of the House 
the demands became more and more insistent for informa- 
tion as to the principle on which these subsidies were 
based. The Government still showed no signs that 
they grasped the depth of feeling on this subject. The 
Under-Secretary for Air, Sir Philip Sassoon, was left 
unsupported on the Treasury Bench, and when he came 
to reply, he ignored altogether the most important of 
the questions that he had been asked. 

* * * * 

There was an uproar. The unfortunate Under- 
Secretary tried to retrieve his mistake by making another 
speech, but except in Committee neither Ministers nor 
Members are allowed to speak twice except by leave of 
the House, and both the Deputy Speaker and the Speaker 
were reluctant to permit leave to be given. The adjourn- 
ment of the House was moved, and finally the Prime 
Minister was sent for and. in a conciliatory speech, 
promised, if the second reading was accorded, that the 
House would not be asked to proceed with the Financial 
Resolution that night, and he would undertake to see 
that answers were given on another day to the questions 
that had been raised. It was an impressive triumph 
for the Legislature over the Executive. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Baldwin himself came under 
severe fire from his supporters. The trouble arose over 
the question of grain storage in relation to national de- 
fence. Members demanded to know what steps had been 
taken to increase the facilities for grain storage in this 
country, whether those facilities would be increased and 
whether an early opportunity would be given for a debate 
on the whole question. The Prime Minister gave a some- 
what perfunctory answer to the effect that “the whole 
question was constantly under review” and that “ an 
opportunity for the discussion of this subject would no 
doubt occur in the normal course of business.” Instantly 
half a dozen Members were on their feet insisting in vari- 
ous ways that this answer would not do. It is clear that 
this is another subject on which the Government is likely 
to have an uncomfortable time if they do not give more 
evidence of resolute action. 

* * * * 

There is also the delay in the production of the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Regulations which is causing con- 
siderable concern. These were promised “ in the spring ” 
and the Prime Minister airily reminded the House at 
question time that spring did not begin until March 21st 
and will not officially end until June 21st. The question 
was raised again by Mr. Mander. on the adjournment 
before a House than was unusually full for such an ocea- 
sion. He received an unexpected ally in Mr. Churchill, 
who demanded both that there should be no further delay 
in the production of the Regulations and that they should 
include the abolition of the Household Means Test. 
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GERMANY AND THE SPIRIT OF PEACE 


HE temporary interruption of the process of the 
exchange of notes and memoranda with 
Germany has given an opportunity for some shifting 
of attention from the foreground to the horizons of 
the European situation. We have been able for the 
moment to take leave of legalisms and formulas. 
To deride them is foolish and shortsighted, for all 
civilised life rests on law, and law to be binding 
must be stated in explicit terms. But behind law 
in this case stand certain determining facts, and it 
is well that they should be considered. What are 
they ?. The first is the immediate and _ instinctive 
response evoked in this country when Herr Hitler 
speaks of twenty-five years of peace. The time- 
limit seems superfluous. We are bound like Germany 
by the Kellogg Pact, and unlike her by the League 
Covenant, both of which rule out war as an instrument 
of national policy indefinitely. But if Herr Hitler 
has the power and the will to give Europe peace for 
a quarter of a century, we can be well content with 
that. 
Treaty to dispose of somehow. 


There is, it is true, the breach of the Locarno 
To ereate a_ fait 
accompli and then take the position that what is 
done is done is an inauspicious prelude to agreements 
based on the sanctity of pledges. But assume that 
removed. Credit the representatives 
this country and France with suflicient 


obstacle of 
good will 
and diplomatic dexterity to get past the barrier of 
the broken treaty and on to the constructive business 
of making peace seeure for twenty-five vears as 
Herr Hitler proposes. 
will they be 
which they can 
terms ? 


How far, if that happens, 


negotisting with a Germany with 


enter into contracts on equal 

That question is neither provocative nor super- 
fluous. It is fundamental. The broken treaty can 
be emphasised to excess. Actually Germany’s action 
bears no resemblance cither to Ttaly’s violation of 
her covenants in the matter of Abyssinia or to our 
default in the matter of the American debt. No 
serious debater would pretend it did. For Germany 
to move her troops into part of her own territory, 
obviously with no aggressive design, differs in toto 
from the invasion of a neighbour's country with 
tanks, acroplanes and heavy artillery. On the 
other hand, the deliberate violation of a_ treaty 
faithfully observed for ten vears past is quite different 
again from default in a financial obligation, parti- 
cularly when the principal cause for the default 
is the refusal of the creditor to accept payment 
in the only form possible from the debtor. 
ments of that kind only complicate a 


Argu- 
situation 
The one question to 
which it is essential to have an answer is whether 


already complicated enough. 


Germany is setting out to make peace in the spirit 
of peace. There is good reason for asking that. 
The exaltation of the State since the Nazi régime 
was established is something such as the world has 
never seen before, in the time of Frederick the 
Great or any other. The State is God and the State 
can do no wrong. Now, so far as that is a matter 
between the State and the individual citizen it 
may reasonably be regarded as Germany’s own 


affair, and no one else’s. But is it that and 
more? Can it be that and no more? (ay th 
State, omnipotent over every citizen in every depart. 
ment of his life, take its place as an equal Member 
with half a hundred other States great , 


in the organised society of nations? Can jt in 


particular submit to possibly adverse judgemey, 
on it by an international tribunal, as France, for 
example, did in litigation with Turkey, or Creat 
Britain in litigation with Greece ? 

A partial answer has been given to those question 
by Herr Hitler in the course of his election Campaigy, 


and as far as it goes it is disturbing. Germany, i 
would seem, is to apply the doctrine of the diyiyy 
right of the German State in the international » 
less than in the national sphere. Herr Hitler yx 
reported by Reuteras saying at Leipzig on Mareh 26¢h: 
‘We interpret treaties as we think right, ay 
we do not submit to the judgement of other” 
and by The Times as saying on the same oceasion: 
“Tf anvone talks to me about paragraphs @ 
the letters of a treaty T ean only say * You unde 
stand the paragraphs in this way and we in thet 
but Tam responsible to the German people and net 
to a treaty.’ ” 
The outeome of that doctrine, which finds expression 
in still more of Herr Hitler’s cleetion speeches, can he 
nothing but sheer anarchy. No conceivable inte: 
national agreement is compatible with it, for the 
theory that a nation is to be judge in its own cans, 
and the only judge, is fatal to the existence ofa 
society based on the rule of impartial justice. Her 
Hitler may be able to explain away such declaration 
But if they do in fae 
represent considered German policy, discussions of 


as have here been quoted. 


Air Pacts or non-aggression treaties or Germanys 
return to the League are futile. 

And there is more to be explained than that 
An article on a later page of this issue gives som 
indication of what the foreign poliey outlined i 
Herr Hitler's historie volume Mein Kampf 3 
the eternal Russia the holder ¢ 
territories which Germans must seize and settle a 
That may be Herr Hitler's poliey today or nel 
There is good reason to believe that as regan 
France it is not. There is good reason why as regatts 
Russia Russians at any rate should think it s 
There have been numerous editions of Mein Kany 


‘. r 
Franee enemy, 


and various passages appear in some and not i 
others. But that is of little relevance. The base 
fact is that Wein Kampf is the Bible of Nazi German, 
Every Nazi family possesses a copy. On its doctrine 
Nazi youth is nurtured into Nazi manhood. Ti 
Germany of 67,000,000 people, which Herr Hitle 
has just declared has spoken with a single voice. 5 
a Germany of which Mein Kampf, with its deiticatio 
of the State, its worship of power as power and it 
glorification of external aggression, is the watchwort. 
No explanation of the origins of the volume, or th 
state of mind of the author when he wrote it. 1s a! 
answer to the indictment against it. It has done 
work and is doing it still. If Herr Hitler is sineet 
he will set himself studiously to undo it. For a nati 
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he doctrines of Mein Kampf is plainly 
even that inconsiderable limitation of 
which acceptance of the provisions of 
ihe League of Nations Covenant involves. There is 
itle doubt that Herr Hitler wants peace. There is 
’ doubt that tens of millions of his people want it. 
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« (\UR Report,”’ says the Departmental Committee 
() on the Social Services in Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction, appointed by the Home Secretary in 
1034, “will draw public attention to the value and 
growing importance of the social side of the adminis- 





Lest ions 




















mr: tration of justice.” It would be strange if it did not. 
divin The Committee was appointed to enquire into the 
onal yy social Services, probation work and methods of 
ler ya fqeoneiliation in matrimonial disputes of those Summary 
1, 2G4). Courts more popularly known as Police-Courts, and 
ht, ad wmetimes referred to as the Poor Man’s Courts. In 
‘thon qgno other courts of justice, perhaps, is it so clear that 
om: ’ Biyyironment may press a man so hard that he has 
phs er jitle or no freedom of choice in his actions, even 
under. ggwhen he commits crimes. And the Police-Court is 
10 that, the poor man’s court of justice where not only crimes 
nd yo but his matrimonial disputes are judged ; in both it 

is necessary that the administration of justice should 
ression grave a“ social side” if it is to be justice at all. 
can bof Where marriages are disturbed or ruined by assault, 
inter. gyecesertion, cruelty, drunkenness, venereal disease, 
or theggcilorced prostitution, the Summary Courts can make 
cany, omlers providing for separation, custody of children 
c of ggamd maintenance. It is true that if, in the 









Her fpsttange language of lawyers, “‘ a poor peyson is not 
worth a sum exceeding £50 . . . or in special circum- 






rations 
in fact 


ons of 





stanees a sum not exceeding £100,” he may apply for 






assistance in suing or defending as a 
inamatrimonial dispute in the High Court, but such 
disputes between poor persons in the High Court are 





pe 0T person 





anys 





that, 


; sone 


small in number compared with those which come 
heforea Summary Court. ‘The matrimonial disputes 
ofthe poor are in fact for the most part determined 
by the magistrates.” 

Thus the matrimonial disputes of the poor come 
before courts which exercise both civil and criminal 
jirisdiction. It is not a good combination of functions 
and in justice there is no basis for it; it is one of the 
distinctions between rich and poor created by history, 
accident and social circumstances. The Committee 
has had to discover how magistrates who have 
ocondemn a criminal can also be fit judges for an 
ering husband or wife; for it considers that, for 
ical and financial reasons, the matrimonial disputes 
ifthe poor cannot be transferred to the High Court. 
Ut does not recommend that special courts should 
eset up to settle such disputes ; it proposes rather 
hat the practice of some courts of hearing matri- 
nial cases at special sessions should be generally 
Mlopted. The Bench, to avoid formality, should consist 
if not more than three Justices, one a woman. The 
essions should be public to Press reporters and all who 
an show good reason for attending, but not to the 
ietely scandalous and curious. Press reports should 
be limited to names and addresses, those concerned, 
tatement of charges, defence and counter charges, 
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But what kind of peace ?. And in what spirit? And 
on what terms? Do they want it as Britain and 
France and Sweden and Czechoslovakia want it ? 


Herr Hitler has made these questions inevitable, 
and he can ease the situation greatly by giving them 
a categorical and satisfactory answer. 








JUSTICE AND SERVICE 


submissions on points of law, and the decision of the 
Court. These are sufficient, in the 
Committee’s view, to give the Courts’ special sessions 
a privacy and freedom in procedure which will 
distinguish them from those in which criminal cases 
are decided. 

But perhaps more valuable and _ significant are 
the Committee’s methods of 
conciliation. In the Committee’s view, at present, 
*“‘ there is some risk that applicants may be deprived 
of their legal remedy,” especially when the probation 
officer, to whom entrusted, 
be actuated “‘ by personal convictions as to the 
sanctity of marriage.” The Committee points out 
the large number of cases which never come to the 


proposals 


recommendations on 


conciliation is may 


stage of hearing before a court, for the zealous 
probationer sees his duty in conciliating the dis- 
putants. Yet, as an experienced witness said to the 
Committee, very many such eases of conciliation 
than 
conciliation 


cannot be more formal and apparent. It 


may be a which binds a_ would-be 
applicant to “ one chained friend, perhaps a jealous 
foe’; and the Committee shows both courage and 
wisdom in recognising this danger. 
that conciliation should only be attempted after the 
magistrate has satisfied himself that it is advisable ; 
but that, the the actual work of 
conciliation should be entrusted to the probation 
officer. But it that the time 


to organise probation work as a_ public 


It recommends 


decision made, 


considers has come 
Service, 
in general performed by full-time officers who have 
received both a general and a special training for 
their work. It is suggested also that, in cases where 
disputes are due to sexual ignorance or inexperience, 
the probation officer should have the assistance of a 
qualified and experienced doctor. Thus the 
mittee has been fully aware of both aspects of the 
It recognises that the 


Com- 


problem it has had to study. 
Summary Court is, for most poor people, the only 
means to settling matrimonial difficulties which, 
in many cases, may well be intolerable, and it has 
been full to this legal 
remedy; at the same time it wishes to improve and 
extend the probationary services and it emphasizes 
the value and necessity of continued co-operation 


anxious to preserve access 


with voluntary societies. 

It recommends also that the other social services 
connected with the Summary Court, such as investiga- 
tion even where no probation order has been made, 
enquiries under the Money Payments Act, the giving 
of advice in applications in bastardy, supervision of 
juveniles, should be recognised as an official part 
of the probationary service. Indeed, the 
the Committee is clear; it is to establish the pro- 
bation officer as an essential and recognised link in 
the administration of justice, and this aim is fully 


aim of 
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justified, both by the necessity for a justice sensitive 
to the social conditions of crime, and by the immense 
value of the work already performed by voluntary 
and salaried probationary workers. The report 
recognises the curative power of a properly organised 
system of justice and the added demands made upon 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


i eo E is no reason to search for hidden motives behind 
Lord Eustace Percy’s resignation. He is not the type 
of man to be content with a sinecure post—still less 
to draw £3,000 a year for doing nothing. The real 
mystery is what the Prime Minister ever had in mind 
in appointing Lord Eustace as Minister without Portfolio. 
He has had no status worth having and done no work 
worth doing, and the offer of the new Co-ordination 
of Defence post to Sir Thomas Inskip was obviously 
a factor in his decision to resign. In his old position 
‘of friendly back-bench critic of the Government he 
will do better service than as a muzzled and idle Minister, 
though not better than he might have with a department 
to run. His resignation, incidentally, provides an 
instructive example of one type of journalistic methods. 
Having printed in small type Lord Eustace’s assurance 
to the Prime Minister that “I am in complete accord 
with the foreign policy of the Government,” The Daily 
Mail adds, immediately below, in black type : 

“Lord Eustace Percy's resignation was regarded 

as something more than a coincidence by those M.P.’s 

who are opposed to the staff conversations on which 

the Cabinet proposes to embark.” 
and heads its principal news page with a seven-column 
heading : 
*Lorp Eustace Percy REsiGNs 
Surprise on Eve of Cabinet’s Discussion on Staff Talks.” 
* * * * 

I put down two of Wednesday's daily papers with the 
vision in my mental eye of a London invested with new 
dignity and splendour. The Times that day filled half 
its picture page with a drawing of Parliament Square 
as it would be if the Canning Enclosure to the west of it 
were extended and opened out by the clearing of the site 
on which Westminster House now stands. The effect 
of the removal of the office block which now obscures 
the view of Middlesex Guildhall from the end of Whitehall 
is to give a new and impressive sense of spaciousness. 
But far greater still will be the improvement if at the same 
time the Archbishop of Canterbury’s scheme for clearing 
the Abingdon Street houses away and leaving a completely 
free space between the Abbey precincts on the west and 
the House of Lords on the east, as a memorial to King 
George V, is adopted. Another paper on the same day 
gave the welcome news that that proposal is gaining 
steady support. The two schemes are quite independent 
but the adoption of both would make the heart of London 
what the heart of the capital of this country should be. 
London was never planned—though parts of it were— 
and in some respects it is the better for it. But if lack 
of planning allows the view of buildings like the Abbey 
to be cut off, the case for undoing past mistakes is strong. 


* * * * 


The lack of authentic news about the use of gas by the 
Italians in Abyssinia is curious. There are numerous 
allegations by the Abyssinians regarding the use of gas, 
and some or all of them may be accurate. But obviously 
‘independent corroboration is needed. Lord Halifax 
admitted in 
Government 


the House of Lords on Monday that the 
had no such independent reports. 


Nor, I 

























that system by modern conditions, By ,.. 
the committee has not ignored the double ri 
the problem: an amendment it proposes c 
Probation of Offenders Act recognises that ney 
even though it benefit the offender, is a restricting 
liberty, a punishment, and can only follow cony; ‘ 


M 


yEFOR 
) able 
place ther 
tional auth 
elf, I vis 


believe, have the Red Cross. headquarters jn Lon well e 


though they get constant communications from Bri a 

and other doctors at work in the field in Ab ° - 

There have been references to gas, but no Statement { * ae 
. i 4 1 : 


gas-cases have been handled by the Red Crog eR 


aes : ing t 
Even Mr. Lambie, in his cabled protest againg , aning 





bombing does not claim that he has seen ANY Las-cyy i oe 
There seems to be little doubt that consignments ote cs of t 
were shipped through the Suez Canal some months sie rm mal 
which speaks decisively as to the Italians’ poi ‘ ‘deolo 
intentions, but is clearly not in itself evidence of the q a 
of gas. ss . r R age 
Dr. T. E. Page, who died at Godalming on Wednesi ane 
under the shadow of the school he served so long, Wa i of 
great Victorian, impressive in presence and impress distinct 
equally in speech and writing. He was active till wii), classe 
a day or two of his death. I lunched with him | hool wa: 
eighty-sixth birthday a week ago, when he recitg iustratio 
with undisguised satisfaction the comments of his frig jeeloped 
on his eternal youth. He still travelled daily to Long graduat 
to the office where he worked as Editor of the seces Of 
Classical Library, and launched regularly at his (| After | 
where his prescriptive right to a particular chair ¢ on four 
particular table was given universal and_ affectioy sh wr 
recognition. No one ever dreamed of taking it till shared 9 
question “Is Page coming?” had been answered em 
a certain negative. He is known, of course, to generat The hi 
of schoolboys and undergraduates as editor of Pag ve it le 
Horace. In the words of his favourite poet, mulls H.  ction 
bonis flebilis occidit. meee 
‘ 7 : prhildren 
Those who missed M. Henri Bouché’s B.B.C. tak - Re 
* The Conquest of the Air” on Tuesday evening mis compl 
a good deal—in particular this arresting example oi), soa 
inevitable internationalisation of aviation in one asp Mech. 
“One year ago the visitors to a German factory ei. J, 
lished in Switzerland could see the completion by Gemma 
Swiss and Austrian labour of a war _ seaplane, ie 
beautiful machine, built to the order of the Jugsge eo. 
Government, was fitted with Swedish machine-guns a}. og 
the most recent and powerful French motor. Bit, 4,. uy 
was still waiting for a propeller to be manufacug.., | 
in Great Britain under American licence.” Well mii 4 arte, 
M. Bouché add, “ We must accept the lesson of i... gp, 
co-operative method.” It is true that the construdgiy i... 
of an aeroplane raises no political issues, and the coli. jy 
of it when constructed does. But it is not bev nglishn 
human capacity to achieve co-operation in both sph, 4), 
* * * * or her 
Publication of the will of Mr. George Grey Bulgjesson, 
son of Josephine Butler, and his bequests to the Aamerm an 
ciation for Moral and Social Hygiene and the Josepiigjprought 
Butler Memorial House at Liverpool, comes opportumgiphan the 
on the eve of the celebrations of the repeal of the I mu 
tagious Diseases Acts. It was in 1886 that the lq@ummir 
crusade against the Acts led by Josephine Blige Oct 
Sir James Stansfeld and others, culminated in suctggpgement 
and the Acts were finally repealed. Now the exist d eld 
of licensed prostitution in this country is hardly « ig 
re ( 


a memory. Jants 
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But aps 
eS to 4 
Probatio 
strict; ’ 
Tiction, ‘FORE starting for Moscow I knew of the consider- 
PONVict y EF : ; 
’ D able educational changes which have recently taken 


ince there, and I was told by one of the higher educa- 

1) - * . . 
ional authorities there that they were due to Stalin him- 
x [visited a large secondary school housed in spaciouis 
ad well-equipped classrooms in a new workers’ settlement 
D Lond the west of Moscow, serving in the main the families 
om Brit ached to a large adjacent factory. Kighty per cent. of 
VSR}. §00 pupils were workers’ children. At the door I 
ment ta atifed an old curiosity by asking a tiny child, who was 
il fanding there, what was his favourite subject, and he 
ainst pg: at once: “ Natural history,” the answer which I 
82S-Cag ve come to expect always from Russian children. The 
tS Of al ties of the headmaster were divided between a youngish 
4 ty man in uniform, who was evidently responsible for 
ONE). ideological direction of the teaching, and a typical 
of the id educationist responsible for the teaching itself. 
Both agreed to my request not only to see over the 
juilding, but to attend classes in it. There was a 

ol A oe aa ae 

Nesta ethodological cabinet ” which I took to be the nerve 


’ 


NY, Ws ontre of the ideological side of the work, and certainly 
presi distinct method ran in detail through the conduct of 
till wit e classes. One of the most striking features of the 
IM on 


hool was the completeness of the equipment for practical 
_Tecejustration of the lessons ; this was, of course, specially 
us fri jeveloped in the workshops, where the pupil is trained by 


© LOU graduated system to handle increasingly complicated 
the “@ieces of machinery. 
. CE After hearing a class, I asked to come next day and 
Mt Bi ar four more, and I was allowed to choose my subjects, 
sas, hich were literature, history, Russian language and 
: tilt patural science. The school ages ran from 7 to 18, and 
- “Hehe classes which I attended averaged from 13 to 15. 
oa The history lesson was especially interesting to me, 
; 7 or it illustrated the new tendency to return from ab- 
fractions and theories to facts and the concrete, with an 
juterest in events and personalities. Here were workers’ 
tal wlidren of 14 or 15 listening to an excellent account 
Mes i the Roman Empire, beginning with Augustus. With 
- complete absence of the formal, the organisation, 
he roads, the social history were followed clean 
; hrough. At one point the teacher read out a passage 
em Juvenal, and Seneca and Martial were also men- 






joned as illustrating the Cecline of the Empire. The 
eacher very rightly dealt more fully with the main 
wal causes of the decline and fall of the empire, the 
huge estates, the increase of slavery. Time was now 





e, I 
jug 


uns 










= parly up. and she added: ‘* So that was the end of the 
oo Empire, and after that came the feudal system, 
tf nd after that came the capitalist system, and after that 
ae the socialist system in which everyone has a fair 





hance. And who was it (she went on, raising her voice) 
hat broke the yoke of religion? Charles Darwin, an 
iglishman.”” So that was the end of the lesson beginning 
ith Augustus. I went up and thanked my colleague 
or her interesting and really at times very eloquent 
son, and she half apologised that it was the end of 
‘rm and that there was the anti-religious idea to be 





con 








But 








emmprought in. Nothing could have been more objective 
rtummpian the rest of the lesson. 

e(@@ I must describe the atmosphere of the school as 
¢ @pumming with health. We know that at one stage after 






Bulge October Revolution children received every encour- 
uctpecment to mdiscipline. Now the authority of parents 
ste d elders has been restored, and the discipline is, in my 
@ePtuon, exactly right. There was the greatest keenness 
fe the class, but perfect order, and I can say that with 
“more assurance through seeing the handling of a new 










MOSCOW AFTER TWENTY YEARS: II. EDUCATION 


By SIR BERNARD PARES 


class; but the moment the lesson was over, there was 
the same buzz of voices and burst of chatter which I 
noticed in the Children’s Theatre, and the corridors were 
full of it. In one of the intervals I had a meal in the 
refectory, where posters of all kinds inculeated the 
elements of good behaviour. The children sat together 
in little groups by themselves, and seemed to be admitted 
one age at a time. The food was good and sufficient. 

Extra-mural education, largely by illustration, is par- 
ticularly well developed in Moscow, and the use which is 
made of the many well-arranged museums could with 
great advantage be imitated here. They are constantly 
used for excursions, under fixed regulations which enable 
any Visiting party that has announced its desire to obtain 
a special conductor. These conductors are really very 
competent lecturers with a perfectly simple and natural 
stvle, full not only of knowledge, but often of verve and 
humour. I watched, for instance, the various groups 
visiting the famous Tretyakov gallery, which is more or 
less just as it was, witha number of very interesting exten- 
sions. One lecturer I saw with a somewhat puzzled 
expression, which was repeated on the faces of his listeners, 
standing in front of a famous picture of Our Lord meeting 
John the Baptist in the wilderness. Evidently he had 
difficulty in explaining away the obvious fact that Jesus 
Christ was one of the greatest of proletarians. 

A more direct accessory of education is the vast publish- 
ing work of Goslitizdat, which was explained to me by its 
director, the Professor of Literature, I. K. Lupol, and 
for which vast quantities of paper are allotted by the 
Plan. Goslitizdat publishes in very large quantities 
classics both Russian and foreign. A_ special 
tion on the drama deals in separate volumes with the 
dramatic art, rhythm, movement, &c. Another section 
is especially designed for adult students. Another, not 
so well done, is for railway reading. “ It is little enough,” 
said Professor Lupol, when enumerating the vast quanti- 
ties published ; more will be done when some four years 
hence the great projected Institute of World Literature 
is completed on the banks of the Moscow river, which 
means the clearing out of a whole quarter and 
finding accommodation elsewhere for those who have 
to move. 

Before leaving the subject of education it is proper 
to say something about the Komsomol, or Communist 
League of Youth, which is at bottom a_ profoundly 
educational institution with a special purpose. <A talk 
was arranged for me with a member of the central com- 
mittee, a voung man of 31, who at 14 found himself at 
the front in the Civil War, and by 16 had reached the 
rank of major. I naturally discussed with him the recent 
restoration of the old pre-War ranks in the army; with 
the exception of that of general, the others are now as 
they were before—lieutenant. captain, major, colonel ; 
then comes C.O. of brigade, C.O. of division, army C.O. 
of different grades, and at the top marshal. The army, 
he told me, now consists 60 per cent. of peasants, and 
40 per cent. of workers. About 33 per cent. are members 
of the Communist Party or the Komsomol, with a pre- 
dominance among the officers. 

He described the work of the Komsomol as throughout 
one of education—education by example. First there 
was the Civil War to be won, later came the work of the 
First Five Year Plan, which, as we already know, called 
for all sorts of privations, self-sacrifices, adventure and 
enterprise, and thcr-fore served as a great stimulus for the 
revival of enthusiasin. Inthe Donets Basin, for instance, 
where the original housing and food supply was entirely 
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inadequate, all sorts of things had to be improvised in 
haste. He reckoned as the periods of the greatest stress 
the Civil War, 1918-21, and, though, of course, ‘‘ incom- 
parably less,” that of 1932-33 (namely, the period when 
collectivisation was being enforced on the peasants). 

The hierarchy, as is known, begins with the Octobrist 
children, passes on to the Pioneers (8 to 16), for which 
all children are accepted, then to the Komsomol (14 to 
23), where selection is much more careful, and later to 
the Communist Party, where guarantors of reliability are 
required, with a much longer period of probation for those 
who are not of proletarian origin. As the ages overlap at 
each stage the heads of the Pioneers are already members 
of the Komsomol, and the heads of the Komsomol are 
already full members of the Party, with a limitation of 
salary to 450 roubles a month. 

The young Communists, I was told, had accumulated 
a very great experience from the leading part which they 
had to take in administration: especially, for instance, 
in the work of native republics. The Uzbeks, for example, 
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had at first no party workers of their own, but 
possessed quite a nucleus. The young Comnuunist e 
themselves in highly responsible positions at ver ing 
ages. He gave instances of such at various ages soy 
31 and 35, also of the comparative youthfulness of = 
of the leaders of the Communist Party. He es Be 
emphasised the principle which I had so often ha 
expressed elsewhere that initiative should start tact 
bottom, and that only later should direction and pei 
nation come down from above. The task, as he summ f 
it up, was to educate the whole population “ from _ 
point of view.” I asked him how many he regarded 
still outside the pale, and he gave the figure of two . 
cent., which, of course, in a population of 179 nhillig 
means more than three millions, something like the i 
which has been given for the inmates of the concentratigy 
camps. He believed that in some two years al] Would 
have been brought in. 

(Sir Bernard Pares’ 
Services.” | 


next article is on « Social 


THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION: XII. THE FRUSTRATION 
OF ABUNDANCE 


By H. G. WELLS 


FIND something at once heroie and faintly absurd in 

the big volume in which Steele attempts to develop 

a summary, complete enough to allow us to make directive 

conclusions, of the vast mass of human thinking, theorising 

and experimenting about what he calls, ‘* Property- 
Money Conventions.” 


One thing that I find particularly good and clear in this 
valiant effort—at times it is like a single cow trying to 
turn a thousand haystacks and a continent of grassland 
into milk—is Steele’s rejection of all legalistic and _his- 
torical accounts of money. However it came about, 
money is now part of the mechanism which deflects indi- 
vidual desire and effort into the economic service of the 
community. He says in one place “ There never was nor 
is a Social Contract, and yet it is quite the best form in 
which to deal with endless relationships. And equally 
there never was nor is a systematic social-economic 
machine, and yet we have in effect a social-economic 
machine, and we can bring all our laws and arrangements 
about ownership, production and distribution to the test 
of its operative efficiency.” 

The only natural things underlying the mechanism of 
property are greed and respect for our fellows. On these 
a vast intricate fluctuating system of conventions has 
been built, entirely artificial and entirely amenable to 
modification. And in his titanically conceived ninth 
volume, he attempts to get together and bring into 
comparison every usage and every idea about ownership, 
accounting and monetary symbols that can be found in 
operation or under consideration in the world. 

Certain tendencies that have been emerging throughout 
Stcele’s previous volumes become much plainer to himself 
and his readers in this ninth bale. Someone has written 
of Steele as a “sample modern mind” trying to make 
head or tail of the contemporary drive in things. Steele 
would have said that it was the duty of every living brain 
to make the same attempt that he was making. It is an 
impossibly intricate task for an isolated mind, but it is 
not at all an impossibly intricate task if there is an 
organisation of minds. If many with a certain com- 
munity of spirit attempt it, they must fall into co- 
operation and all the possibilities will alter. A guideless 
man or a man pestered by false and interested guides 
might easily be lost in the streets of London or the 
by-ways of Europe, but not a man with good maps and 


time-tables. Competent economic charting is a primary 
need for civilisation, and the increase in individual power 
due to competent charting seems incalculably great, 

Steele knows quite clearly that his survey of property. 
money is about as useful a guide for behaviour as thoy 
pathetic maps of the world which existed before thy 
sixteenth century would have been as guides for work. 
planning. Mapping has only begun; we have oni 
mapped geographically. 
need in the human fight against frustration is a Ne 
Encyclopaedia. If I had to invent a name for Ste 
and his type of thought, I should call him a New Eneyeb. 
paedist and his philosophy the “ 


The primary weapon we nov 


New Encyclopaedism’— 


To be more precise I should say he was a stoical humai-i 
tarian whose method was the encyclopaedic methoilf 


He would have his perpetually renewed Next Beginning 
guided and followed up by a perpetually revised Eneyeb. 
paedia. He wanted to bring “ Diderot up to date” ai 
keep him up to date, to evoke a world-wide organisatin 


for factual exchange and mental clearing-house woke 


which would have the same relation to the old Encych 


paedias that the modern transport network has to a tri j 


of pack mules. 


But this demand for a world encyclopaedia is meri 
a digression in his ninth book; he was to expand it 


more fully in his tenth. 
Survey is interesting. His threefold method of approad 


The general lay-out of lift 


produces what are practically three parallel survesf 


The first is a sketch of economic geography. 


He range 


all over the world and probes as far into the crust of 


“* This,” he says in effect, ‘‘ is the human estitt 
Why do we make so poor a use of it? Here are resou 
undeveloped. Here are resources wasted. Why?” | 
leaves his answer open, but the open ends often poitt! 
very definite directions. 

The second survey is taken from the consumer's tt! 
Here are needs and appetites going unsatisfied. Why 
He makes big vague gestures towards an estimate fot 
world properly clothed, fed and_ sheltered. 
his fault that his estimates are mere wild guesses. Thi 
is no absolute reason against such estimates being prec! 
A standard of life, given a quantitative knowledge! 
what is at present mere speculation, could be defitt 
A world atlas of today in comparison with a world ati 
of 1500 A.D. is not more informative than the workiq 


he can. 


It is m 
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Ut now ME .<timiates We need here would be in’ ‘comparison with wide sense for anything and everything wilful that keeps 
ISts fing oar existing views. the economic machine running. Acquiescence is “* work,” 
'Y eatly The third limb of his survey arises out of the former _ being born and undergoing education is “ work.” . Work 
tween Ml iyo, It is really the project of an immense essay on— done justifies not only immediate pay, but pensions, 
Of son, to use his own ph rase—“* Ownership, Wages and Other retirement pay, leisure and independence. The whole 
Pecially MH caginis.” | ‘It is a demand for a science upon which law monetary system is to be judged by the test whether 
N heard and morality in relation to property and money can be the money put into the hands of the worker on pay-day 
TOM the vebuilt. ‘This science would be essentially a branch of satisfies his expectations and keeps its promises. The 
CO-ond;. psychology’ and he invades one stormy region of con- money system has to be worked out to a final simplicity 
Until HH oversy: after another with an unfaltering temerity. I in which you will draw your pay as you earn it, keep 
OM ow HH ¢hink*perhaps the most interesting thing for the general it by you, bother no more about it, and be sure it will 
ded a vader’ Will be what he calls his Three Theses. They neither lose nor gain in “ purchasing power” until you 
Wo pe nui as ‘follows : spend it. 
Millions Firstly: that whatever the origins of the ideas and This ultimate simplification of money so that a note or 
 figur ractices of ownership may be, ownership is now made, coin means the same thing all over the world is, Stecle 
Itration protected and enforced by the laws of society, and there asserts, the plain objective of every constructive 
| woul sno reason Whatever except the collective welfare why economist. Anything but a world currency becomes an 






any sort of ownership or any particular ownership should 
teenforced or permitted. ‘This is plainly the sole basis for 
all modern law affecting property throughout the world. 
Secondly : that whatever the distribution of sovereign- 
ties may have been in the past, All Mankind is now the 
ultimate, owner of the natural resources of the planet, 
earth, sky and sea, and that, failing for the present a 
complete general direction for the exploitation of these 
yesourees—Which general direction will in time arrive 
not by any usurpation of power but by the natural 
development of scientific imperatives — all current 


é Socig 


rimary 
Pa sovereignties and ownerships must be regarded as pro- 
reat, fe visional, and those who have them must be regarded as 
operty caretakers of treasure-trove and navigators of derelicts, 
5 thos: all responsible to a final accounting. The criterion by 
re thie Which all the conditions of their ownership must be 
wor Valued is the extent to which these. conditions fall in 
© ogi With and exploit the primitive human impulses so as to 
-¢ nov subserve the human commonweal. Property is the 
a Ne guid pro quo by which the man of spirit surrenders to 
Stojfpe Collective living and it is the common guarantee against 
neyeh intolerable usurpation. Men without sovereignty, owner- 
dis’ Ship or freedom, or the pride that comes with these 
mang ‘things, are incurably careless with the goods of this 
eth “orld and spiritless in production. For that reason 
inning property must continue to exist. But property must be 
reveae Kinetic.” It must never “ congeal.” Modern property 
% jf inland or any sort of natural resources can be at most 
isatigge Stly a “stimulating responsible leasehold.” 
wert Arising out of this thesis comes another hypertrophied 
eve. footnote, another of those headlong, copious, inspiring 
vine @2d inadequate summaries which are so characteristic 
» of the frustrated encyclopaedist in Steele, a survey of 
ia j the conditions under which land, mineral rights, terri- 
nie torial rights (of hunting, of way, &c.), boats and ships, 
of jie NC8POMS, Wives, slaves, covenanted services, family 
0 | nights, debts and obligations, homes, clothing, ornaments, 
wen temples, are and have been owned, and the psychology 
“a ‘ which tolerates and enforces or has in the past tolerated 
ist a and enforced all these variants upon the themes of “ It 
safe > mine and “It is ours.” The reader whose reading 
K goes back to Victorian days will be reminded of that 
- other frustrated and now forgotten prospectus, Herbert 
seh Spencer s scheme for the study of sociology. 
The third thesis opens with the provocative statement 
s cil that “money exists to pay wages.” It is the mechanism 
Whit : the producer’s share-out. Steele argues that the 
ys — economic machine is essentially a process of work ; 
a = . oan be presented as a spectacle of work ; that 
The € workers instinct to render unrewarded services is 
ke sper negligible and that it is money that ** works 
gc seebiece er. Payment in kind means servitude but 
find se in money is liberty of choice. The expectation 
at the ah y and satisfaction upholds the worker through 
da ess interesting parts of his task and justifies the 


parts that are interesting. ‘‘ Work” he uses in a very 


anachronism. And from this third and last thesis he 
launches out. into another big volume of concentrated 
encyclopaedism, a sketch of the history of trading, 
accounting and money, from their beginnings up to now. 
He tries to find the social advantages of each new develop- 
ment and then, under each new development, he makes 
a section devoted to what he calls its “* corruptions.” 

Monetary manipulation has become increasingly vexa- 
tious in trade policy and foreign policy. It has inter- 
woven with the felted corruptions of tariffs and trade 
restrictions. He calls all this the perversion of money, 
but then he hits out the remark, “ money is a born per- 
vert. We have to cure a congenital disease here.” The 
more men know of monetary complications the easier is 
it to reap personal advantages, and the more disingenuous 
becomes the attitude of the expert. The less men know, 
the less able they are to deal with the business. This 
monetary science is “a corrupting science,” says Steele, 
and its practitioners should “* work with-rubber gloves.” 
The conflict of expertise with disinterestedness is the 
paradox of scientific finance. Economic life can only be 
simplified if it is “‘ drenched in light and kept inean- 
descent with good intentions.” 

And its simplification to real efficiency must be a com- 
plicated incessant business of adjustment. ‘* Revolution ” 
is no final remedy for economic frustration except in so 
far as it may clear away some very close-knit system of 
abuses. Revolution means a new beginning, with new 
naive principles, all void of immunity and ready to. be 
corrupted. It carries with it a strategic necessity, usually 
exaggerated, for the suppression of criticism as opposition. 
The enquiring visitor can trace the development of a 
whole system of new corruptions in Russia, terrorism, 
wangling, exploitation of mass sentimentality, unscrupu- 
lously defensive privilege, beneath the dark cloak of 
doctrinaire intolerance. 

The Frustration of World Peace, according to Steele, 
is due to the inadequate education of the human imagina- 
tion, and it can be defeated only by an immense poetic 
effort, by. teaching, literature, suggestion and illumina- 


‘ 


tion. A vast Kultur-Kampf lies between mankind and 
peace. We must go through that battle; there is no 


way round. Equally does escape from economic frustra- 
tion to universal abundance and social justice depend 
upon a mighty intellectual effort. It will have to be an 
effort as extensive as a world war and far more prolonged. 
Upon the organisation and co-ordination of thousands 
of students and men of experience, discussing and pub- 
lishing freely, helping and stimulating one another, 
depends the possibility of an advance into enduring 
plenty. And at present there is nothing in the wide world 
to represent the vital science needed but a few scattered 
professors and specialists working with negligible resources 
and the disconnectedness of amateurs. 

Are we to despair because of the unprecedented great- 
ness and complexity of the work to be done ? 
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Take hope from the story of flying, says Steele. For rose from the ground. It was not an ——— 


iwo thousand years and more men dreamt of flying and 
sought to fly. But for a wearisome sequence of centuries 
they never got a step forward. Now one man constructed 
his machine and jumped and flopped, and now another ; 
the general wisdom remained quite sure that flying was 
for ever denied to man. There is a long list of names of 
solitary men who announced that they were discovering 
or had discovered flying. They achieved nothing; they 
Jeft nothing to their successors but broken bodies, broken 
wings and discouragement. Only when a convergence 
of tendencies stimulated the general imagination to 
believe in the possibility of flying was there “ a sufficient 
and interlocking continuity and multitudinousness of 
effort for a real advance.” 

Then in searecely a dozen years the problem of flying 
was solved. By whom? You do not know, for the 
simple reason that it was done by a multitude of men 
working in correlation. So and so flew quite early, and 
so and so, and so and so; but hundreds of contemporary 
brains had contributed even to the earliest machine that 


YOUTH AND WAR: 
By C. R. CRUTTWELL 


_ is not for a member of the sister University to 
question the conclusions at which Dr. Raven has 
arrived as to the sentiments of Cambridge undergraduates. 
But I admire, without attempting to imitate, the bold 
sweep of his generalisations. My experience suggests 
that it is exceedingly difficult to determine with confidence 
the settled convictions of the average undergraduate 
mind with regard to such great questions of conduct. 
Many are reticent about problems on which they feel 
deeply, from an inhibition dictated by modesty, shyness 
and a sense of propriety ; others on the contrary delight 
in a defiant display of startling theses, to assert an in- 
dependence of which they do not feel secure in their 
hearts. A university, if it is worthy of the name, should 
be a melting-pot of opinions, a great dialectical workshop 
of character, in which the young are eagerly testing 
every spirit without having reached for the most part 
conclusions which an older man can sum up categcrically 
without grave risk of misinterpretation. 

It would, however, be most surprising if the present 
zeneration were not singularly preoccupied with the 
problems of peace. The great majority of them were 
born during the War years 1914-1917, and their earliest 
recollections are of a world furiously agitated and riven. 
Nearly all are the sons of soldiers ; a large proportion 
are only sons, and of these many are the offspring of 
widows. No children have ever been brought up so 
much in the society of elders, whose own lives have in 
many instances been transformed and desolated by 
war. They have not been educated in hate by the sting 
of defeat and desire for revenge. They recognise that 
the British Empire is, in Bismarck’s phrase, a completely 
“satiated State.” The spirit of flamboyant and expan- 
Imperialism is entirely dead. Everyone knows 
that the Empire could use war to its profit only as an 
instrument of police policy on its wilder frontiers. Such 
«a psychological and selfish dislike of war must be inherent 
in almost all young persons from the mere conditions in 
which they have been growing up. 

But have they such a hatred of war as something 
wicked and anachronistic as Dr. Raven suggests ? 

It is undoubtedly true that the educated youth of today 
in this country are making a far more determined effort 
than at any previous time to understand and sympathise 
with those who are differently placed from themselves. 
Lhis applies both to class differences within the State 
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assembled and analysed economic fact and oan é 0 
guiding generalisations. But in economic science the venting t 
is still nothing but doctrinaires. In his library, Ste ‘seen al 
says, he has several thousand books of monetary si if pres 
general economic theory. It is rare that any of a, almost 
writers refer to each other ; still rarer to find the sigh onepared 
attempt to understand, respond or summarise. Yt jg ™ tes co 
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“Three thousand years of isolated dreamers and stil 
no man could fly a yard. A few years of tree CO-Operation 





















of correlated, well-reported experiments and free dis. HE number 
cussion, and Man could fly round his world. So Jikeyiy ME yould © 
will it be with the attainment of world plenty,” write IB yould ¢ 
Steele, and ties up his economic bale with these Words fe Force, ¥ 
quite hopefully pointing our hopes for material welfare 4, IE grits .2 
the busy skies. ot the 
iNevt Week: “The Frustration of Youth.") would b 
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and to national differences which transcend the State, 
Moreover it is in the character of personal investiyatoy 
that they seek to do this, by mixing with, and as fay « 
possible sharing the experiences of, both the Britis, 
unemployed and young foreigners in student associg. 
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tions and youth hostels. They use the written word rathe Falows 
as a preparation than as a substitute for personal inte. green ¥ 
course. The “ friend of humanity ” has generally bee J garden: 
assailed with a ridicule often well justified, as Windy, & there 
pompous and insincere. But after all the practical frien F oilicial 
of humanity is what the world needs most urgently, B gates, | 
Oxford itself, perhaps in a unique degree, provides con. F giant I 
tacts which transcend class, colour, nation and languag, F with t 
What can be more desirable than that its undergraduate F stately 
should seek to repeat and enlarge in the world thow Ff while 

experiences which have proved already the most fascinat. F «lescen 
ing and fruitful discipline of character ? I believe that F the w: 
the present youth, though not so intellectually distin FF the D 
guished as its predecessors in the pre-War decade, is mon FF tiny 0 
sineere, more objective and far more tolerant in its genera F was le 
outlook. It has been brought home to it by the mos FF miniat 
glaring portents that the very foundations of modem B the It 
society have been violently shaken. Therefore it is bounl F) sw ot 
to be the more independent, and the less inclined to accept B® piet 
the formulae and dogmas of authority. Everyone know PF ming 
that there is far less interest in party politics than in pref ty 
War times, far more knowledge and exact study of inte F Arabs 
national problems, far more emphasis on co-operation Fall: 






ine é 2 “oe 5 tha PD, 

and conciliation than on force and competition, far mor F) '¢ Ps 
desire to correct injustices than to retain imposed a F their 
Bol ty 


acquired rights. 
I agree then with Dr. Raven so far as to believe that 
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the general attitude of the Oxford undergraduate towards 
war is one of abhorrence. But this surely might abo B Ppp 
be asserted of British youth at large, though perhaps 7 chat 
the undergraduate has related his abhorrence mor B bank 
closely to his whole philosophy of life than his les pOn : 
educated contemporaries. However, Dr. Raven, as 1% ‘bic 
understand him, goes very much further. He is convineel F drink 
that nine out of ten of the physically and mentally bet them 
Cambridge undergraduates regard war in any circu 9 om 
stances as a crime, in which they would refuse even 4 and | 
compulsory participation. I cannot think that this nis 
some 





statement represents even approximately the opinie 
of Oxford. It might be true if a Government tried t 
force the country into war to further selfish purposes 4 
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F tiny mosque, and on Sundays a touch of alien colour 
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« power.” policy. But this is unthinkable ; itisa wholly 
al hypothesis. The only wars which need be seriously 
vonsidered would be for the objects of repelling invasion, 
enforcing the Covenant against law-breakers, or imple- 
menting the terms ofa specific agreement already publicly 
inown and approved like the Locarno Treaty. fen 

If presented with a naked question of self-defence 
almost all undergraduates in my opinion would be 
prepared to serve, and there might be a stream of volun- 
teers comparable to that which went out in 1914. 
This, however, would certainly not occur in either of 
the other two alternatives suggested. Presumably 
the members of the 0.T.C, and the Air Squadron, who 
number about one-eighth of the male undergraduates, 
offer their services at once. In addition there 
certainly be a number of applicants for the Air 
which still holds out to adventurous and ardent 
wirits.a glamour mercilessly stripped from the appeal 
ot the Army. Some others of undecided mind—for it 
yould be a foolish mistake to suppose that every under- 
maduate has thought out a secure position—would be 
led in the emotional excitement of the moment to join 
as volunteers. But the large majority would in my 
opinion Wait for and expect compulsion. They would 


qnre 


would 
would 


Foree, 









argue that if the country is to honour a national obligation, 
it must frame a definite national policy to meet it 
immediately. 

It is impossible to calculate how determined or how 
wide a resistance to conscription would be offered by 
undergraduates in such a case. It might well prove a 
formidable minority. It would include the small Com- 
munist party, a proportion of supporters of the League, 
who are profoundly convinced that its coercive machinery 
is a negation of its true ideals, and an unknown number of 
unyielding pacifists, at present living quictly, even 
obscurely, in their colleges, keeping their convictions to 
themselves and to their intimates. If, however, it were 
believed that the Government, through ambiguity, 
vacillation or indecision, had allowed the country to 
drift into catastrophe, this minority 
recalcitrants might well transformed into a great 
majority. 

But as long as there exists at Oxford no widespread 
movement to repudiate the national engagements, 


avoidable of 


be 


which everyone knows already to exist, it is improbable 
that any mass-resistance would be offered to a war which 
was recognised as the inevitable consequence of honouring 
such known engagements. 


o 







CIVILISATION COMES TO HARRAR 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


ROM the roof-garden of my house you could look 
down on Harrar where it lay, a toy city, straddling 


» alow spur and flanked on three sides by a fruitful valley 
een with plantations of “ Kath” and coffee and the 
' yardens of the well-to-do. 


Around and within its walls 


there was incessant movement. Now it was a petty 


official with his white-clad following who entered its 
' vates, and now a little troop of donkeys half hidden by 
giant loads of grass or firewood, or a long string of camels 
‘with their burden of hides or coffee that shuffled in 
' stately progress along the dusty road towards the North ; 


while always a stream of water-carriers climbed or 


- descended the steep pathways to the river bed below 


Dominating the town rose the tin roofs of 
gibbyé” and the minaret of the 


ee 


which flapped lazily above 


the Italian Consulate. Seen in the glare of the midday 


F sun or in the gentler light of evening, it was at all times 
)4 picture in which peace and activity were strangely 


mingled, 

It was a cosmopolitan city. Harraris and Ethiopians, 
Arabs, Indians and Somalis, Armenians and Levantines 
—all shared its life and commerce, while the Consulates, 
the Post Office, the Mission and the Hospital contributed 


» their quota, small enough to be counted on the fingers 
pol two hands, of European residents; and of every 
F tace and religion, on one pretext or another, some would 
» ‘ind their way to my house and 


garden with its shady 
pepper trees, its beds of violets and nicotiana and its 
chattering colony of weaver birds. Debtors and creditors, 
bankrupts and applicants for passports, came on business. 


|OK State occasions the whole community of British 
P subjects sat at long tables spread beneath the trees to 
: drink their ceremonial cup of tea and later disported 
themselves variously upon the lawn. Portly merchants 
prom distant Gujarat lolled in chairs and talked of trade 


and prices. Grave Arabs from the Yemen fingered their 
contemplatively with courteous  eructations. 


Somalis, lithe and supercilious, watched with ill-veiled 


pContempt the rather futile games of catch-ball indulged 


in by the younger Indians. Such were my official guests. 
+ . 7 > » . a, . 
Uther guests I had, who, though officials, visited my 


garden in private guise. There was the Dedjazmatch, a 
small frail man of great but unassuming dignity. Most 
of his life was spent in tedious business, long sessions of 
the Chilot and urgent matters of administration. But 
when he came to my garden he came for peace, leaving 
the cares of State with his bodyguard outside its walls. 
He and his wife, a shy lady, would sit by my lily-pond 
and display to my inexpert admiration their baby 
whom, in deference to Western civilisation, they 
had adorned with striped socks and a hideous white 
and magenta woollen cap. They spoke little, but 
were charming and contented guests. The Dedjazmatch 
is now a Ras, commanding one of the armies of the 
North. I shall remember him as a_ very 
gentle man. 

Then there was the Alaqa. He was a dignitary of the 
church, tall, bearded and monkish. He came to read 
my copy of The Contendings of the Apostl’s, a facsimile 
of a famous Ethiopic manuscript. But he would talk 
of many things, having written a history of the world 
illustrated with diagrams and eabalistic signs. I could 
understand little of his conversation, but IT loved to watch 
him bending his tired eyes upon the pages of my book 
or leaning back to discourse gravely on subjects far 
beyond my ken. Then another monkish 
visitor, Pére Charles from the Léproserie. Pére Charles 
was the most French of Frenchmen, short, muscular and 
perspiring. He was a great musician, and we would 
climb to the room on the housetop which housed a 
small American organ; and there the Father would 
play Gregorian music and chant in a deep booming voice, 
in striking contrast to the nasal droning of the postulants 
in the courtyard of Saint Mikail’s Church which lay just 
beyond my garden wall. 

Or again, it was the Cavaliere who came to see me, 
but always on compulsion. For the Cavaliere was a 
retiring man and hated to intrude. When I invited him 
he would say “ Is it an order, mon Commandant ? ” and 
I would say “ Yes, it is an order”; and then he would 
come and drink Chianti with me and talk about his 
beloved Italy which he would never see again. He 


always 


there was 


had married a Galla woman and raised a great troop 
of children whom he would on no account desert, and 
for this reason he felt himself exiled and degraded. 
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But I thought that a man who could bear so faithfully 
the burden of a youthful indiscretion and who, through 
all those years of exile, could still remain so sturdily 
Italian, was a very great gentleman indeed. The 
Cavaliere is dead now. 

But I, too, had visits to pay, and for these I had to 
penctrate the town. I would ride through the gateway, 
past the guard, the courtesy of whose salutation would, 
I fear, depend a little on how near it was to customary 
day for distributing baksheesh. Up the narrow winding 
streets, so narrow that my knees would brush the passers- 
by, Abyssinian squireens on mule back, with long curved 
swords, who would dismount to give a courteous reverence, 
bending from the waist with drawn back foot, or bold 
gipsy-faced Harrari women. Through the market-place, 
the Faras Magalla, where the beggars clustered and the 
kath-addicts sat propped against the walls oblivious of 
the flies that crawed upon their faces and smiling vacuously 
at the visions which clouded their drugged senses. 
Perhaps I would find Monsieur Bexsasse of the Post Office 
sipping his apéritif outside the Café Imperial (or was it 
the Café de la France ?); for is it not one of the most 
amazing characteristics of the French that where two or 
three are gathered together there a café will inevitably 
spring into existence? So I would come to the Hospital, 
and to that gallant Breton who so soon after gave his life 
in unsparing devotion to the victims of the influenza 


YOUNG GERMANY AND 


By R. Cc. K. ENSOR 


OBODY who wants to understand the policy of 
Nazi Germany can afford to neglect its Bible— 
Herr Hitler’s Mein Kampf. In England it remains little 
known, and the only .English translation omits many 
of its most significant Were it otherwise, 
the extraordinary spectacle of English left-wing organs 
on March 9th welcoming the recent Hitler coup as a 
great new starting-point for world-peace would scarcely 
have been witnessed. 

Mein Kampf’s conception of German foreign policy 
is one of the most coherent things in a book not everywhere 
coherent. The principal expositions of it are in Vol. 1, 
chapter 4, and Vol. I, chapters 13 and 14. The strictures 
that the Fiihrer there passes on Germany’s_ pre-War 
foreign policy, and the goals that he indicates for the 
future, are alike determined by a perfectly clear-cut view. 

Certain presuppositions need not delay us here—as 
that the German race is the finest in the world, that its 
political integration ought to be the object of every 
German, and that the arch-foe of this race-ideal is Jewry. 
But the root problem for Nazi foreign policy is the 
fact (as Herr Hitler regards it) that the Germans, a 
rapidly expanding race, have not enough land to live 
upon. Four possible solutions are propounded: (1) to 
diminish population by birth-control, as in France ; 
(2) to increase the productivity of the already available 
land; (3) to annex new land; (4) to expand factory 
production for foreign markets. The first the Fiihrer 
rejects; the second he considers incapable of meeting 
the need; the fourth he deprecates, because he wants 
Germany to feed herself and be self-sufficient. There 
remains the third, and that governs the whole programme. 
Germany is to increase her area. She is to make it 
Jarge enough to contain not merely present but future 
population, and to contain it sufliciently spaced out for 
industry and agriculture to be interdependent and the 
need of foreign markets to be reduced to a minimum. 
A widely spaced population is also recommended for 
‘* military-geographical ” reasons, because it is less 
vulnerable to an enemy. 

The seale of the new territory 


passages. 


which Mein Kampf 
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a 
plague which as it swept the world took nowhere heay: 
toll than in the towns and villages of Ethiopia, And 
him I would pass to Monseigneur Jarrousseay in jj 
Mission. I can see him now, with his Jon 
beard, his stooping shoulders and his burnin 
him there flamed two bright abiding stars, the spread; 
of the Gospel and the glory of France ; and I knoy thas 
he felt that in following the guidance of the first he bes 
served the purpose of the second. : 

So, my visits paid, I would ride back through th 
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gathering dusk, while from a side-alley there would fal mw : 
upon my ears the music of a two-stringed lute thrumng reaty—" 
by some idle Ethiopian minstrel. That is Harrap as | pnswering 
remember it. hastily Fe 

But that is not Harrar of today, for on March 29th, oa : 
1936, sixteen aeroplanes flew over Harrar and left they ould “i 
civilising message. They did not quite achieve theme - 
task, for on that evening only half the town was 4 ae 
flames. The Ethiopian Cathedral had gone. So ha hy: 
the hospital. We have no news of how Pére Char wes 


Germany 
of Europ 
ould mis 
note on } 
Surely 
Filer. 


and his lepers fared, but we hear that only part of th 
Catholic Mission is in ruins. The lute player, if x 
already mobilised, has doubtless fled to the hills, by 
Monseigneur Jarrousseau, the seventy-year-old yiey. 
apostolic, refused to leave his Mission and is said to hay 
eseaped unharmed. Perhaps tomorrow the aeroplanes wij 
return, and then the civilising of Harrar will be complete 
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contemplates annexing is indicated on p. 767, where w 
are told that. whereas today there are 80 million Germay 
in Europe. the right policy must look forward a centuy, 
and provide land “ on this continent ” where 250 milliq 
Germans can live—‘ not squeezed together as factory: 
coolies for the rest of the world, but as peasants al 
workmen. who through their production assure a liveliheol 
to each other.” Where is this vast area to be found! 
Herr Hitler does not beat about the bush. — It cov 
only be found, he says quite frankly (p. 154, p. 74 
at the expense of Russia. And Providence has opp 
tunely brought Russia into a state propitious for tl 
enterprise (p. 742). Such a policy, he adds, cannot be 
pursued by halves. It would be—and before the We 
it was—a great mistake to quarrel with other Powe 
about oversea colonies, which in any case could 
afford settlement for a large white population. Germany 
future lies not on the water, but on the land. —Bodenpuliil 
is the slogan. 

The implications are all quite clearly drawn. Howat 


the Germans to obtain this Russian land? By ti tj 
sword, by fighting for it, as their fathers fought for tl - 
: Teactior 


soil that is now Germany. And the morality of si 
ageression ? “State frontiers are man-made, and nf 
may alter them . . . The right to land and soil may 
turned into duty. if without an extension of its soil a gr 
people appears doomed to destruction.” Germany “wil 
either exist as a World Power or not exist at all”; 
for the réle of a World Power this enlarged area § 
proclaimed essential to her. Therefore National Social 
policy will concentrate on the one aim. It will diseay 
the colonial policy and the oversea-trade policy of pt 
War Germany, and it will make every friend that it @ 
in the West in order to secure Germany’s rear when ™ 
trek eastward begins. The obvious ally is Great Brita 
and Italy is also possible. France, at the time when 
wrote, Herr Hitler dismissed as hopeless. She was {a 
him always “the mortal enemy ” (Todfeind) : her a 
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gate of its 
long plans to keep Germany weak and disunited could 0 isinte 
be defeated by crushing her. The Fiihrer has lately : the 


a French journalist that he does not feel like that 00 
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onsiders a Franco-German agreement possible. 
byt this does not imply any change of principle. He 
ee wanted, for its own sake, to fight any W estern 
Dower; he would only fight France to guard his rear 
ing bis attack on Russia. If instead he could buy 
+ of without bloodshed, so much the better for him. 

f These doctrines, the statement of which is publicly sold 
wiay by the hundred thousand in Germany and incul- 
sed asa sort of Holy Writ, are in close conformity with 
jgt theit author’s Government has since done and pro- 
It has violently resented the Franco-Soviet 


hat he ¢ 


‘ough the 


_ posed. . . 9 

i, fal Meaty WHY ? Because the treaty was the Soviet’s 

ATUMMe| nsweriNg precaution against the attack to come. It has 
ais to] 


Tar as | astily re-occupied the demilitarised zone—why ?  Be- 


while the zone remained defenceless, Germany 


rch 294) at not parry a French counterstroke at her rear ; 
lett ther xs Essen lay exposed. It has offered a 25-year peace 
Ve ‘the ~ to all the States bordering it both west and east— 
1 Was i iW? Because Russia is not a State bordering Germany, 
_ hal and such a pact would leave her out in the cold, for 
Rp Gamany to pick a quarrel with while the hands of the rest 
: of th of Europe were tied. No one who had read Mein Kampf 
iS, ud could miss the anti-Russian point of Herr Hitler’s peace- 
| wal pote on oan a " eee 
te fed Surely a perfectly p man question may be put to the 
ants a Filrer. Does he stand by Jein Kampf’s programme of 
Omplete 
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HIS title is not a tautology. It implies that there 
T is an old Modernism and that it is not a mere 
contradiction in terms. That there is nothing new 
under the sun means no more than that even the newest 
things in time become old. So the strictures of the 
Bull Pascendi Gregis first uttered in 1907 have passed 
into the limbo of far-off forgotten things. (The Modernism 
then condemned was no more than a slight upheaval in 
the Roman Church connected with the names of Loisy 
and Tyrrell, Authority made short work of it so far 
as Rome was concerned. But the spirit of Modernism 
is indestructible and survives. The movement in the 
Roman Church was only a ripple caused by a far deeper 
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oppor le. : Bie Pais: : i 
aa disturbance outside. Biblical criticism in the hands of 
atl men like Wellhausen and Harnack had done its work 
1c We oly too well. It certainly removed mountains of 


Power iiticulty from the path of the honest enquirer, but it 
mised as Many questions as it solved, and left him with 
areduced Christianity and a gospel singularly devoid of 
pli dynamic, Pre-War Liberal Protestantism had a real 

task to accomplish, but was too negative and critical to 
= have any permanent effect, and is felt today to be 
57 ueriitually bankrupt. 


Id ne 
many 


‘or te «(It is not surprising that there should be a strong 
f sagetcaction against it, but it is surprising that the reaction 






should be as much Modernist as obscurantist. About 
the fundamentalist reaction there is nothing new. Intel- 
lectual conservatism is a comfortable and attractive pose. 
To rest on constituted authority, tradition and the 
tonsensus Omnium, to meet every suggestion of change 
with a“ For God’s sake do not stir there” may be an 
fasy way out but it leads nowhere. It is little more 
than a funk-hole in a day of crisis. 'The New Modernism 
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f ges Not trouble itself much with religions of crisis 
it came Mether their high priest be called Barth or Hitler or 





- Marx, Its real enemy is that pre-War theological 
steieDeralism with its atmosphere of bourgeois complacency 
end its practical expression in capitalism and laissez 
are. Our younger Modernists delight in pointing out 
hat this so-called Liberalism never really had the courage 
{ on! of Its convictions and never achieved the dignity of a 
-talgmesinterested search after truth. Hence their demand 
povgme" the one hand for a realist theology and on the other 
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a predatory war against Russia, or does he not? If 
he does not, why does he not withdraw Mein Kampf 
from circulation, or revised edition with the 
Bodenpolitik left out ? The last course, one must admit, 
would be scarcely practicable ; you might as well excise 
Hamlet from Hamlet. Vor Herr Hitler climbed to power 
on the economic crisis, and to make good eventually he 
must provide bread and work for his countrymen. Tem- 
porarily he has done so by a policy of rearmament. But 
his permanent policy is the Bodenpolitik, and he has no 
other. More, he has denounced most of the obvious 
alternatives in scathing terms. He is, in truth, tied to 
his programme, nor is there anything to show that he 
regrets it. His one weakness is that he cannot wholly 
choose his own time; for, if Japan attacks Russia, he 
must follow suit. And it may be that recent signs of 
precipitance on Japan’s side had as much to do with 
dating the events of February 29th as the Franco-Soviet 
act. 

Meanwhile, whether or not Mein Kampf represents 
Herr Hitler’s latest thoughts, the fact remains that the 
youth of Germany have been brought up on it for half 
a dozen—in many cases a dozen—vyears. And _ they 
still continue to be. What must be the result? Can 
it conceivably be consistent with twenty-five years of, 
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European peace 7 


MODERNISM 


By Dr. W. B. SELBIE 


for a religion which will not only meet the needs of the 
individual but that 
which our age impcratively’ requires, 

Two things are implicit here. In the first place the 
search after truth must be disinterested and regardless 
of consequences. The Christian religion need never be 
afraid of the truth. What it may well fear is those half 
truths, or truths with reservations, which have so often 
done duty in the past. When one considers the immense 
ingenuity and misplaced learning that have been 
expended in bolstering up catholic truth on the one 
hand and Protestant truth on the other, one may well 
ask cui bono. Truth with blinkers on is a spectacle for 
Gods and men and is sure to be found out in the long 
run. The nemesis of the older liberalism with its naive 
dependence on historical criticism was a barren intel- 
Jectualism, a religion logically four square but impotent 
and ineffective. Men overlooked the obvious fact that 
all truth is many-sided and religious truth more than most. 

Biblical criticism and research into origins are entirely 
necessary and must be carried out on strictly scientific 
lines. But they are not ends in themselves nor do they 
tell the whole story. If we have learnt anything from the 
psychology of religion, it is that religion is an expression 
of man’s whole personality. In every religious act, 
attitude, or opinion, the whole man is concerned. 
Emotion, intellect and will, each in due proportion 
co-operate. When the proportion is wrong, everything 
is wrong. The older Modernists took refuge in an over- 
intellectualised presentation of Christianity. They were 
at pains to reconcile it with science and to strip from 
it the accretions of a false philosophy. Their successors, 
while equally determined to get at the truth of things, 
have a wider view of the meaning of religious truth 
and are more concerned with its fruit in action than 
with its accurate expression. They have no use for a 
cloistered and academic theology, or for a religion which 
makes saints but is careless of the common weal. 

This brings us to our second point. The new Modernism 
is nothing if not socially-minded. It feels deeply the 
challenge of Communism and recognises that Com- 
munists are doing what Christians profess to do and 
ought to do, but donot. Its disciples have no sympathy 


brine about social reconstruction 
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with the humanist: and materialist philosophy on which 
Marxism is founded. They know that man cannot live 
by bread alone, and that he has needs, aspirations and 
ideals which only religion can fulfil. They believe 
that Christianity is the best religion available because 
it is the most effective in making men and remaking 
society. But they argue, with Mr. Chesterton, that it 
has never yet been really tried. Its worst enemies 
are not atheism, Communism, and the like, but those 
pseudo-Christianities which drug men with an other- 
worldly idealism and suffer them to live comfortable 
lives with their eyes shut and their ears closed to the 
shame and pain and injustice of existing social conditions. 

The new Modernists, in other words, stand for a 
realist religion. They recognise the force of the hunger 
motive and would not exclude it. But they believe also 
in the love motive as at once more Christian and more 
potent and far more likely to bring in a new heaven 
and a new earth. They admit the importance of the 
economic aspect of human life, but they will not admit 
that it is the only aspect or even the most essential one. 
They cannot accept that suppression of the individual 


MASTERS 


By RANJEE G. SHAHANI 


FEW days after my arrival on my estate, I set 

out on a shooting expedition with Karim, reputed 

to be the best huntsman for a hundred miles round. 

My companion was no servant of mine, or, for that 

matter, of anyone else. The very thought would have 

been scorned by him. He just picked up any job that 

took his fancy. As he was never for long in one location, 
I felt I was lucky in procuring him. 

My bailiff, however, did not think so. He was a kind 
of Methuselah, alert, vivacious, always talking about 
the grandeur of my great-grandfather. Not a sentence 
would he speak without dragging in my poor respected 
ancestor, Sure enough, he interposed on this occasion, 
saying: ‘‘ My sainted Master—peace be on his ashes !— 
would never have dreamed of going out with such a 
fellow.” 

“ But,” broke in Karim good-humouredly, “‘ I have 
heard it said that the old Dewan Sahib had no taste for 
hunting.” 

“How can you say that?” cried the old_ bailiff. 
““ Every year he used to mount his horse, have a big 
gathering of hounds and huntsmen, and go out shooting 
in the grounds— ” 

“In the yard, Master,” whispered Karim in my ear. 
**T mean no disrespect, but he had a wonderful way of 
knocking over the fowls of the farmyard.” 

I roared with laughter. 

‘** Those were days !”’ sighed the bailiff, leaving hastily. 

Karim and I, not to waste further time, plunged 
through the rice fields and sugar plantations across which 
our course lay. The tracks here were narrow and slippery, 
often only dried beds of torrents. The bushes that 
served to separate the different plots of ground were 
laden with dew and, as we brushed past, sprinkled us 
with a gummy exudation. It took us more than half 
an hour to cover the short distance from my homestead 
to the underwood. 

As though to compensate me for the troublesome 
march, Karim discovered .such a quantity and variety 
of birds that I was soon busy loading and reloading my 
gun. Never before had I secured so much game as on 
this occasion. It was a veritable hunter’s paradise to 
which he had brought me. The fellow seemed to have 
a hard steely eye that saw through everything, detecting 
and distinguishing birds where my own gaze beheld 
nothing but shifting shadows. He pointed out little 
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which is common to all forms both of Communic “Itsy 
Nationalism. If the old Protestant individu.’ rapidly. 
dead, it is only because it has given way before ce Ais 
Christian individualism which regards the te Has 
always in the light of his relationship with ae >a 
is impossible to isolate the individual from oa f- es 
society from the individual. There is a Sense, ther . vl 
in which the main principles of Christianity aye in NE six - 
in Communism. The trouble is that Christians thy Mie ol t 
often content to preach their principles without atten ad age | 
ing to apply them, and it is the application that vs, vould 

What is needed, then, is a synthesis of modern Che sh 
tianity and modern Communism. Such a synthesis, ‘ 
Professor Macmurray says “ would transform Chai er 
practice in a way that would make it much more nea se 
the expression of its own professed ideals : and it yj o ne 
transform communist theory in a way that would nude: ou 
more adequately express the actual nature of the j ~ 1 
of practical life that it seeks to realise.” If oy , enol 
Modernists can show us the way to some such Consiy ore" 
mation as this, they will deserve well of their nation g T 0 
of mankind. ie 

he said ¥ 
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hidden pools and water-courses that simply swamd Fatima 
with ducks and water-fowl. We shot until we yo ‘The p 


tired of the monotonous slaughter. We looked rou 9; thou: 
. > t 
for a place where we could rest awhile. 









: concern 
Autumn was drawing to a close, and the air hada Shaqile quiverit 
wintry nip init. A subtle pungent odour, as of arom, “Wel 


herbs, pervaded all things, and made breathing & luxun | Karima : 
The sun was setting fast as we made our way throw “Wh 
the wood. High up in the sky, silhouetted against if tomy ol 
infinite blue, hovered a gold-crested eagle, and a lit “ Ane 
lower floated innumerable kites and hawks. Someting® with a 
a brace of black partridges, startled by our footste, Hhim ? 


went whirring noisily into the copses, or some grey-wliif, “ He 
pigeons, heavy and bloated, lingered to gaze at us wi) maniac 
their greedy stupid eyes, or a tia-tia (chatterbox) clamounfy His ow 
metallically from some unseen thicket, or a flock of exci“ So 
starlings swept over our heads. We came at last intoti§) “1 she 
open. Around us extended the vast dun-coloured fei“ WI 


silent, deep and plunged, as it were, in meditation. TH) own at 
human habitations were few, solitary and scattered. 3 “Ah 

We sat down. Before us lay the plain, bare and sileify though 
bathed in the soft liquid light of sunset ; the clear sf} had!” 
sparkled with countless stars ; and at intervals the hyaa® recogn 
uttered his mournful ery, which was taken up froma “ Ba 
points of the horizon in a crescendo of lamentation. PF) feel so 

The spectacle, so calm and grand, affected me; tH} faded 
savage cries echoed musically on my ear. Karim, ti “ If 
appeared to betouched. He sat with his chin. cuppedif} « will 
his hand, gazing into the gathering gloom, and _swayit{} these 
from side to side as though in unison to some unheii# that I 
melody. Curiou 

“Karim,” I broke the silence, “why not settle domJ® very t 














Why not take a permanent post ? I shall be glad tol“ W 
es “Ish 
‘“* May be, I will,” he said after a pause. “I mj her, I 
settle down. But I don’t know yet. I will let you km "a 
in good time.” e Nev 
We again relapsed into silence. matte 


Suddenly there was a sound of footsteps behind wPhis fa 
someone was coming in our direction. I looked row We 
and saw an aged peasant, dusty and unkempt, in tattet¥# the c: 
blue trousers, his shoes tied to his stick, ambling alow Sox 
The man paused, scanned the horizon with bent back amy | 
shaded eyes, and, sighing deeply, continued his mar¢h Hand « 

“ Hé, Ahmad!” cried Karim, jumping to his f I) 
‘“‘ whither so fast ? Good-day to you!” 
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an — ” s ” aC 
«J's you, Karim, 1s it?” said the old man, advancing 


MUnisy idly. ° 1 thought I was forsaken by all.” 

Tdualisy Is Why, what’s the matter? Aren’t you all right ? 
fore g 1, has Fatima run away with a lover, or what ? ” 

: indiviq “] wish she had. *Tis worse than that.” 

Othes, «J; she—is she—unwell ?” 

Society «No, it isn’t that. I have not seen her for the last 
> theref fit months. I have been a ‘ guest of the Government.’ ”’ 
ATE inn a old peasant laughed a little foolishly. “In my 
INS are ies too,” he continued ; “ didn’t think such honour 


It atteny yould come my way.” He laughed again. 


at cou So you have been to prison? What for? ”’ 
dern Chae « What for?” repeated the peasant, ‘ Ask my new 
thes Yaster. He knows all about ." 
L Chri; “But you can speak, can’t you? What did they 
Ore nig have you in for?” 
dit w The man seemed to find it difficult to shape his thoughts 
puld tug into words, At last he murmured: “ My new Master 
the fg offered. me Rahman’s place—that’s the _ bailiff’s—in 
' our 9 exchange for my daughter——” 

CON =“ And what did you reply ?” asked Karim sharply. 


ation ay The old man smiled feebly. ‘* Of course I refused,” 
he said with a show of pride. ‘* But that didn’t help me. 
They had cooked up a charge against me and had me 
arrested, The Magistrate Sahib paid no heed to my 
| protests, and gave me six months’ penalty ..-. so I 
went to gaol. . . . On coming out I learnt that my wife 
had disappeared, my cottage was pulled down, and 
SWarmd Fatima had gone over to the young Master... . 
We Well The peasant recounted this in a matter-of-fact manner, 
dro as though he were speaking of something that did not 
concern him; but his eyes were wet and his lips were 
la shay quivering. 
aromas =“ Well, what are you going to do about it?” asked 
' luxunfl® Karim solicitously. 
throug > “What can I do,” wailed the old man, “ but go back 
Unst tS tomy old place ? There I was born, and where I must end.” 
a lit “And how about your Master?” asked Karim, 
meting with a sudden flash. ‘Have you nothing to say to 
ots him? Will you allow him to prosper and die in peace ? ” 
whi » “He can’t hurt me now,” laughed the old man like a 
US Wi maniac, “ Nothing can. Allah will deal with him in 
Mouv§> His own good time.” 
exci “So you are going to wait for Allah?” cried Karim. 
intotW#> “T shouldn’t wait so long.” 


79 


l field , What else can I do? Fatima went to him of her 
. TH own accord. They say she is very attached to him.” 
“! ' “Ah!” murmured Karim, and was silent. It was as 
Silent 


‘though someone had struck him with a bullet. “* Pretty 
car SE bad!” he said at last, in a voice that I could hardly 
hy recognise, 

ont “Bad! No!” returned the peasant brokenly. “I 
nF feel sort of choked,” he continued, unbuttoning his torn 
'} WES faded cotton coat. 

n, (ae Tf_—if you happen to see Fatima,” began Karim, 
“will you kindly tell her that I shall most likely leave 
these parts for ever... . May be this is the last time 
that I look upon you and all that I have known... . 
| Curious, how a man can suddenly come to hate the 
very things that he has loved ! ” 

b “What are you talking about ?” said the old man. 
‘I shall never see Fatima again—that is, even if I sce 
her, I shall not know her.” 

4 ‘I see,” uttered Karim, with a catch in his voice. 
| Never mind,” he said after awhile; ‘it does not 
matter.” He threw himself on the ground and buried 
| WER his face in the hay. 

oul We were silent, Suddenly the hush was broken by 
the call of a koil—so sweet, yet so sad. 

Soon after we rose to depart. Karim conducted me to 
my habitation, bade me farewell in a hollow whisper, 
and disappeared in the enveloping night. 

I never saw him again. 
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NATURE’S TRIUMPH 


By J. S. COLLIS 

[ always holds my attention—a certain spot on 
the Maidstone Road. The floor of this earthly site 
is not made of soil. Bolts, serews, nails, nuts, broken 
bits from tools meet the eye; look closer and still no 
earth can be seen—only tiny screws and nails, washers, 
miniature nuts, pieces of metal, ends of wire, all crushed 
together into a smooth dark surface. Such is the ground. 
Part of the area is filled by a public house in the middle, 
backed by every sort of shed. Two bungalows crouch 
down on each side, as if born diseased and blighted. 
The space between each bungalow and the pub. is heaped 
high with the wreckage of machinery —for the inhabitants 
are car-breakers. The nose of a Morris Cowley wipes 
the dust ; the chassis of another sits open to the sky ; 
inextricable tangles of wire and de-gutted machinery 
defeat the endeavour of two sides and four wheels to 
suggest a living car; the back of a saloon sits wheelless 
on the ground ; old tyres lie about ; half a hood shields 
a back-axle; three or four outwardly whole cars, now 
for ever stationary, wedged in dying embrace, and 
clothed snow-deep in rust, provide one bungalow’s 

barrier against the East wind and rain. 
The human settlers here are a queer lot. 
of machines are as creative as the men of horses from 
whom they are descended, and as happy. They spend 
their days overcoming the machines. Their faces are not 
weather-worn or tanned or elementary sage ; their hands 
are not dirty with the dust of the earth, they are thickly 
erimed with every sort of oily blackness ; their eyes never 
look upwards into the sky, nor across any field. The 
derelict scene around moves them like the sight of 


These men 


flowers, it is their garden and their warming sun, But 
> 5 

this spot is Nature’s triumph. Hers actually is the glory 

and the final force. These men never stay there. ‘They 


remain for six months, then pass on. Then for another 
six months the place is empty. It is worth visiting 
during these empty periods. 

I went there again the other day to see one of the 
mechanics. He had left—some months ago, I gathered. 
I walked round the premises. The inhabitants of both 
the bungalows had gone. All was silently desolate. I 
had been inside one of the dwellings—a scene more 
chaotic and dirty than outside, more extraordinary 
indeed in the dilapidation of the furniture and annihilation 
of comfort, than anything in a dream. On this occasion 
I stood outside the other one. It held my attention. 
The half-broken windows were filled-in with rags, the 
top of the door patched like a pair of trousers—the 
whole, you might say, painted with dirt and smudged 
with youthful decay. Two pails full of rubbish stood 
immediately outside the door; there was a tea-pot on 
the ground beside a ruined kettle ; a few yards out, all 
by itself, a water-cock rose from the earth like an erect 
snake. Old tyres, piles of machinery entanglement, 
bonnets of cars, pieces of rubber, wrecked hoods, lay 
about. 

They commanded attention. But what held me more 
was the triumph of nature and time over all this. Every- 
thing here was temporary save mother earth and father 
time. Marvellous to see how the hard unbending iron was 
melting into powder under the motion of the air! Before 
my eyes the strong machinery was sinking down into the 
earth from which it came. Overthrown were the hulking 
vessels by the movement of a root, by the pressure of 
a leaf. Steadily and without pause the slender green 
shoots were quietly covering the unresistant metal. 
It would not be long before the same strange power of 
gentleness removed the bungalows from mortal sight. 
So, in this graveyard of mechanism, I[ attended at the 
resurrection of everlasting life. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Trudi Schoop and her Comic Ballet. 
Theatre, Swiss Cottage 


At the Embassy 


° 


“ Cranapes,” word of ill-omen in a theatre-manager’s ear, 
was the one that came to the lips when the curtain rose and 
displayed Miss Trudi Schoop’s company perusing the adver- 
tisement columns of the Morning Post. They might have been 
members of a Christmas party staying in one of those houses 
where there is a large chest filled with old clo’ of every fashion, 
sex and social grade for use in impromptu theatricals. And 
since the women outnumber the men in the party, some of 
them have to don travesty to supply the requisite number 
of male characters. This entertainment is, in fact, a very 
simple affair, unsophisticated, without chic but also without 
pretentiousness. It is no show for the balletomanes. 

Second thoughts and further experience corrected the first 
impression. These Swiss dancers have nothing aristocratic 
in their style; their art is middle-class, with more than a 
touch of peasantry. One expected at any moment an out- 
burst of yodelling. But why should the middle-class be wholly 
despicable ? It covers, if we are not too snobbish to admit it, 
a large proportion of us ; in Switzerland, I imagine, the great 
majority of the nation. It is the middle-class that is here 
satirised, and it surely has its place in the Theatre, even in the 
holy precincts of the Ballet. It may be that that place is 
rightly in the music-hall or Revue, and the pieces  pre- 
sented by Miss Trudi Schoop consist of little sketches some- 
what loosely strung together by a connecting thread of story. 
Some of them are very funny, and I defy anyone who has any 
gusto left to refrain from laughing at Miss Meta Krahn’s 
incompetent chorus-girl with an eye on the ** lead.” Like Miss 
Liy, Mr. Ulbricht and Miss Schoop herself, Miss Krahn has 
what may be called without offence the caricature of a face. 
Their features are the true clown’s, blanks upon which may 
be drawn the parodied lineaments of individual characters. 

But funny faces are not enough, and it is too rarely that the 
company so successfully creates an atmosphere like that of 
the seedy cabaret, the revivalists’ meeting, or the 
preposterous Sportverein with its strutting standard-bearer and 
yushing maidens to crown the grotesque athletic paladins. 
No one who has ever visited one of those night-cafés, which 
used to abound in Paris and in Berlin and, for all I know, in 
Berne, can fail to have recognised the truthful picture of dreary 
enjoyment centred upon a raddled singer and a_pseudo- 
Eastern stomach-dancer. Perhaps other things were as 
truthful ; for example, the bourgeois wedding-group, but if 
so, too much was of merely parochial interest. Swiss jokes 
are for the Swiss, and most of the scenes went on too long. 
The company needs a Cochran to bring down the curtain 
directly the point is made. 


The dancing, in so far as there Is real dancing, is mostly’ 


based upon ballroom movements. The rest is miming, too 
much confined to the face, but sometimes breaking into 
grotesque contortions. The disadvantage of this kind of ballet 
is that it can achieve no real sense of climax. The possibilities 
of movement and grouping are too quickly exhausted. This 
is the justification of the classical style, that it can, by the 
excitement of physical tension, arouse and sustain an 
emotional reaction in the spectator. Even there the dance is 
limited, and when the attempt is made to express in dancing 
the movement of great music, the music soon outstrips the 
earthbound ballerines and leaves them impotently aspiring 
to an energy beyond their physical powers. 

That is why music for ballet should not be too good, but it 
is no reason why it should be bad. Tchaikovsky achieved the 
volden mean, and lately we have been shown at Sadler's Wells 
the true utility of Liszt. The music used by Miss Trudi Schoop 
is poor, not because it is played on two pianofortes—it is well 
played—nor because it is in a popular style with borrowings, 
unless I am mistaken, from familiar musical-comedy tunes, 
but because it is rarely more than an insignificant accompani- 
ment. It never inspires the action. But, when all is said and 
cone, the visitor to the Embassy Theatre who is prepared to 
enjoy himself without obsessions about the importance of 
Ballet's earnestness will have a good laugh for his money, even 
if he has also an occasional yawn. Dy nevey Issey. 


The Cinema 


“Merlusse.” At the Curzon——*The Day of th 
> : cae / ie Gry 
Adventure.” At the Film Society——«Degiten 
the Plaza —s 


Frencu schoolboys supervised in their small asphalt 

in their cold stone dining hall, in their dormitory wy 
master sleeps in a square muslin tent: Nordic schoolh, 
(strictly speaking Polish, but their blond hair, thei ma 
handsome brutish faces are exactly those of German noe 
washing their shoulders in the snow, pillow fighting’ 
mountain hut, ski-ing alone across the wastes. The caning 
is extreme, and I cannot help preferring the Freneh, 


Merlusse, directed by Marcel Pagnol with a cast of Which 
only the principal player has appeared on the sereen elon 
is a slight sentimental tale of a one-eyed master feared ty 
the boys and distrusted by his colleagues, who on Christnas 
night finds a way to the affections of the twenty boys let 
by their parents at the school. We are told that it is 4 
true story of the Marseilles Lycée where Pagnol was ony 
a master and where the scenes are taken. But that niatter 
less than the fine acting of Henri Poupon as Merlyy 
(* Codfish *), with his terrible dead twisted eye, his ser)jy 
beard, his starved paternity, and his secret terror of the 
boys he has to control. Pagnol’s direction has a simplenes,; 
directness that are admirable. 


As for the children, how much more agreeable and yar 
they are, how much less aggressively healthy and priggis 
and normal than the Boy Scouts who in the Polish fil, 
hunt down a gang of cocaine smugglers in the Tatra mow, 
tains. These scrubby, rather miserable, and not too clea 
children, smoking illicitly round the corner of the asphal 
yard, boastful over first love letters, not above getting song 
body else to leave a drawing pin on the master’s chair, ove. 
grown louts and curly Fauntleroys, a nigger, an Asiatic 
a Jew, these might well include in their number a Rimbau 
a Cézanne; but as for the Boy Scouts with their commun 
song, their unnaturally developed sense of honour, thei 
portrait of Lord Baden-Powell, their parade at evening tj 
salute with raised arms the Flag, the best that any of they 
can become, one feels, is a Hitler—or not even a Hitler, hi 
a Hitler’s lieutenant to be purged on some thirtieth of Jun 
This film has been awarded medals at Venice and Mosc, 
Stalin’s youthand Mussolini's youth both found it, I suppos! 
inspiring, but in this country, happy thought, it is still possilk 
to find their well-drilled morality a little absurd. Particukatly 
delightful to the comic sense is the moment when three Scout 
who for the most honourable and civic reasons have found i 
necessary to violate their Scout oaths, surrender their whistls 
to the Scout captain. Their whistles are accepted, but a tes 
gram from Warsaw at the last moment directs the captai 
to return them. Yes, it is still possible for us to lang 
but not with too great an assurance ;_ it. is ‘these aul 
not the French who are nearer to the English public seh 
spirit, and it is an Englishman’s portrait, not Pilsudskis q 
Hitler's, which hangs on the wall. 

Desire—ridiculous and misleading title—is the’ best fh 
in which Miss Marlene Dietrich has appeared since she I 
Germany, and the most amusing new film to be seen 
London this week. Produced, though not directed, \ 
Lubitsch, this comedy of an international jewel: thief ' 
smuggles her stolen pearls across the French frontier in th 
pocket of an American “hick” on a holiday (one of 3 
Gary Cooper's best performances), and who while she tt 
to retrieve them falls in love with the hick, has all 
absurd delicious trimmings one expects in a Lubitsch 
Best of all is the sinister old female crook who remarks, *! 
were your grandmother, you'd offer me some brandy.” 
Dietrich is allowed to act in this film, even to sing, and “ 
memories of the cheap alluring cabaret figure, the ti 
top-hat, that husky voice recalls. But since those days Ms 
Dietrich has been so tidied, groomed, perfected that one sii 
cannot believe that she exists at all—though there 
moments in (this film when Absolute Beauty very. n@ 
wavers into the relative, the human, the desirable. 

GrauaM GREENS 
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Music 
The Operas of Betlioz 





the Gry 








t ABB ys has been a good spring for the Berlioz-fancier. _ Within 
Sire,” i, iew weeks it has been possible to hear the Requiem, the 

“ymphonie funebre et triomphale, L’Enfance du Christ and 
halt * Damnation de Faust. And last week the Glasgow Grand 
'y via, pera Society produced on alternate nights his rare operas 
Schoolbiy, Bencenvelo Cellini and Béatrice et Bénédict. This admirable 





giety, which last year gave us both parts of Les Troyens, 
fi thus enabled us to hear the complete dramatic output 
of Berlioz—an illuminating experience. 





eit simp 
Man boyy) 



















iting j 

in ay , . 

le contr The average concert-goer, liking some of his works, dis- 

\ . 

rch, liking others. and frankly puzzled by many, will want to 

t of hall know just what the four operas amount to musically and 

en den dramatically. Contending critics merely add to his confusion. 

fea lon, Judicious notices in the more conservative Press barely conceal 

Cais ty stemperamental lack of sympathy with the whole world of 
Tis : r 

: ‘ane Perlioz, while at the other extreme Mr. W. J. Turner, professed 

i aby champion of a Muse in distress, lays about him with a 

ras “4 budgeoning ardour that admits no distinction of values : 
S 0 - ’ . . . . 

it ni ms for him the trumpery Symphonie funebre et triomphale is as 
alten ' : . ‘ 

Metliyy wonderful as the Chasse Royale et Orage from Les Troyens. 

IS. serubhy The impression of Berlioz received in the concert hall is 

or of thm of a man of astonishingly original ideas, who frequently 






qeceeds in shaping them melodically, harmonically and 
formally (the orchestration one may take for granted) into 
swing creations which are among the triumphs of music. But 


Pleness, , 








nd Vari - ° ° = 
t pri he nt always. Suddenly, without warning, the other discon- 
i ie : : j 
fi tn crting Berlioz appears, in a melody or a harmonic progression 
sh fil g s 





mt vulgar but completely poiniless, having no contact with 
our musical sensibilities, no feeling, however often one hears 
it, of inevitability ; there are so many Berlioz tunes which 
one cannot remember, not because of their subtlety, but 
because the notes might just as well move in some other way. 
We have often been told that the fault is in our ears, saturated 
by the eternal foursquare melodic type of the Germanic 
folk-song ; but I do not now believe this, for we have had 
little difficulty in grasping the melodic shapes of Spasish or 
Russian music. The truth seems rather to be that the music, 
like the man, vas incompletely integrated : from the delightful 
Mémoires one receives just the same impression of captivating 
ardour and brilliance interrupted by irrational absurdities. 
Between the two operas given last week there is a wide 
difference. Benvenuto Cellini is almost exactly contemporary 
with Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots (with which it has some points 
ofkinship), and Berlioz was content to take over the apparatus 
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e Scout of French Grand Opera of the period without troubling to 
foundif ‘mould it to his own purposes. But in the 1830°s he was at 
whisthie the height of his inventive powers, and he filled the conven- 





itatcme tonal mould with music of superb brilliance and dramatic 








captuge verve. The first two acts of Cellini are magnificently vital : 
o lau the first intimate and sparkling; the second devoted to the 
ese aie kaleidoscopic crowd scenes of the Carnival, _ brilliant, 
ic schalf ‘Waggering, and superbly effective in the theatre. Some 





feebleness in the characterisation of the hero could never 
have killed music like this ; for that it needed the muddled 


dski's ¢ 



















vest fie adequacies of the last act. 

she kd For Béatrice I see no future on the commercial stage. The 
seen if "usic, in contrast to the high spirits of Cellini, is, with all its 
ted, ie delicacy and wit. too often the music of a tired man. Berlioz 
ricf wie Was not old in 1860, but he was prematurely worn; and he 
r inti ‘eked the energy to tackle the formal problems of developing 
of MME 40 intrigue in music. The plot is nearly all carried on in 
she tri Spoken dialogue, and valuable time wasted by a burlesque 
all of academic polyphony—a joke more pedantic than the 
ch fing pedantry it satirises. Hero and Claudio, whose chequered 
s, “If loves might have been a perfect foil to the brilliance of the 
” Mi Principal figures, remain the merest Jay figures. But the 
nd wie "Pera, though unsatisfyingly static, contains many exquisite 
e tillage Pages. 

ays ME wish Thad space jeft to comment on the excellent Glasgow 
e sini Productions of both works, the effective settings and costumes, 
ere HE and the fine conducting of Dr. Erik Chisholm, to whose en- 





nears thusiasma we owe all this admirable activity. Before the week 
‘as over he had already called the first rehearsal for next year’s 


production of Busoni’s Turandot. 
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DesMonD SHAWE-TAYLOR. 








Niemandsland im Fruhling 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Je1z7 ist das ganze Rheinland ein einziger blithender Garten. 
Von Emmerich im Norden, der Grenzstadt gegen die Nieder- 
Jande, bis nach Lérrach im Siiden, der Grenze gegen die Schweiz, 
ist das ganze gesegnete Land ein grosses Bliitenwunder. 
Besonders die Bergstrasse, jene jahrhundertealte Heerstrasse 
zwischen Darmstadt und Heidelberg, jetzt durch Hit!ers 
Autobahn wie mit dem Lineal durchschnitten, zeigt in diesen 
Tagen ihr buntestes Friihlingskleid. Krokusse, Primeln und 
Schneegléckchen bliihen in den schattigen Nadelwiildern. 
Kastanie, Kirsche, Mandelbaum, Pfirsich, Stechpalme und 
anderes mehr vereinigen sich zu einer farbenprichtigen und 
duftenden Friihlings-Symphonie. Alte vertraute Stadtnamen 
wie Auerbach, Bickenbach, Hahnlein, Malchen lassen uns den 
Zauber vertraumter und stiller Jahrhunderte wieder erstehen. 
Bensheim, Heppenheim und Zwingenberg waren stattliche 
Marktplatze, nahe von ihnen die beriihmte Odenwaldschule, 
wo der Riibezahl des Odenwalds, Paul Geheeb lehrte. 

Steigen wir von den Bergen hernieder in die weite und breite 
Rheinebene, so gelangen wir von den Platzen alter Romantik 
in den dichtesten Industrie-Verkehr der Moderne. Frankfurt, 
Mainz, Mannheim, Ludwigshafen sind heute grosse inter- 
nationale Umladestellen geworden. Wo Goethe, Schiller und 
Biichner weilten, schrillen die Hupen, Sirenen und Schiffs- 
pfeifen des rasenden hetzenden Verkehres. Aber weiter 
siidwiarts, in der Héhe von Karlsruhe etwa, beginnt wieder das 
Idyll. Hier, wo linksrheinisch die franzésische Grenze siidlich 
des Saargebietes bis an den Rhein vorstésst, herrscht auch in 
den Tagen grésster politischer Spannung der Frieden eines 
stillen Friihlingsgartens. Links die Vogesen, der alte Was- 
genwald, rechts der Schwarzwald, und in der Mitten:  ruhig 
fliesst der Rhein. Er _ fliesst durch Niemandsland. Die 
Grenzstadte Kehl und Breisach auf deutscher Seite erhielten 
bei der Rheinlandbesetzung durch die Reichswehr keine 
Garnisonen. Das war vielleicht ein besonders geschickter und 
weiser Schachzug deutscher Regie, denn es hitten sich iiber 
kurz und Jang vielleicht doch unvorhergesehene Reibungen 
mit den franzésischen Garnisonen ergeben, die hier in einer 
KIentfernung von kaum zwei Steinwiirfen untergebracht sind. 

Appenweiler, ein kleines Stadtchen zwischen Baden-Baden 
und Offenburg, ist ein wichtiger Eisenbahnknotenpunkt. 
Von hier zweigt die Bahn ab, die nach einigen Minuten bei 
Kehl den Rhein erreicht, um in wenigen Augenblicken am 
jenseitigen Rheinufer das ehrwiirdige Strassburg zu erreiche 1. 
Kehl, dessen schénste Bliittenbiume auf der * Kommissions- 
insel”’ bliihen, ist trotz seiner Eigenschaft als Tor nach dem 
Westen ein stilles nettes Stidtchen. Mit seinen 12.000 
Einwohnern ist es gegeniiber dem 167.000 Menschen zahlenden 
Strassburg beinahe ein Dorf. Aber der Hafenverkehr mit 
einer Umsatzziffer von zwei Millionen Tonnen hat diesem Ort 
doch eine gewisse Bedeutung verschafft. Als im Jahre 1930 
die letzten Franzosen nach Zerst6rung der Festungswerke 
Kehl verliessen, wurde Kehl ein starker Stiitzpunkt der 
Nazi-Organisation, die hier eben soviel Mitglieder zahlt wie 
das zehnmal gréssere Mannheim. Aber trotz Partei, Fes- 
tungstradition und Franzosennihe ist das Stadtchen Kehl 
heute im Glanze der Friihlingssonne ein grosser lebender 
Blumenstrauss, der von Bliite und Frucht und nicht 
Tod und Untergang traumt. 

Einige Dutzend Meilen weiter siidlich woélbt sich eine 
andere Rheinbriicke tiber Niemandsland. Es ist die beriihmte 
Schiffsbriicke zwischen Breisach auf deutscher und Neu- 
Breisach auf franzésischer Seite. Breisach, ein Stidtchen von 
dreitausend Einwohnern, liegt im Schatten des Kaiserstuhl!s 
und des Freiburger Miinsters. Neubreisach, etwas grésser, 
liegt etwas landeinwirts ; bis zu der grésseren Stadt Colmar, 
die den einzigartigen Griinewald-Altar birgt, sind es noch 
etwazehn Meilen. Frither war Breisach der Briickenkopf fiir die 
befestigte Rheinbriicke. Heute ist es ein stilles Nest mit iiber 
dreissig Wirtshausern, zwanzig weniger als vor dem Krieg. . . . 

Wer guten Rheinwein trinken will, und dazu den Friihling 
bliihen sehen, der mége an den ewigen herrlichen Fluss 
ziehen. Nicht dort, wo er durch Fremdenverkehr und Kitsch- 
romantik entstellt wird, sondern eben da, wo die Jahrhun- 
derte still zu stehen scheinen. 

Friihling in Niemandsland! Einen schéneren findst Du 
nicht ! P. G. 
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A Great Observatory 
The Skokholm bird observatory (which was equipped largely 
through the gencrosity of readers of The Spectator) has been 


well established. Altogether the sum of £88 was collected. 
A great cage on the model of the famous cage at Heligoland 
(where bird migration has been most fruitfully studied since 
the time of the great Giidke) is in being on a favourite scoop 
of the ground in Skokholm which we may call the British 
(or Cymric) Heligoland. Without suffering any hardship, 
birds fly into this cage, are easily caught by an ingenious 
device, and ringed ; and are then released after a very short 
detention. They sometimes, though their incarceration is so 
short, resemble the prisoner of Chillon: ‘* Even I regained 
my freedom with a sigh.”” They come back to the cage to be 
aught a second time. The cage and rings are a great contri- 
bution to the science of ornithology and, ultimately, to the 
preservation of birds. It not Mr. Lockley himself honorary 
watcher on this coast on behalf of the R.S.P.B.? But 
observers are more important than apparatus. Volunteers 
are called for ; and all those who offer their personal services 
will feel that a week or two at Skokholm is a liberal education. 
The place has become a great scientific observatory with an 
international reputation. 
* * * * 


West Coast Sanctuaries 

I hear that a scheme for making the islands off Pembroke- 
shire and the coastline of the. county into one great sanctuary 
has been making some headway. The word sanctuary has, 
of course, a variety of significations. It may be general or 
particular, strict or partial. What matters most is the 
eflicieney of the guardian, of the watcher, especially in the 
breeding season ; and observers in the migration seasons are 
of no little importance. It has more than once been urged 
upon the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds that they 
should contribute a small sum towards the guardianship of 
this district ; but the society finds itself much cramped in 
according such subventions. It has a great number of 
supporters who subscribe not ungenerously ; but pretty well 
half the income is spent in London. The society is at present 
experiencing an internal crisis. Whatever the exact issue, 
it is to be hoped that over centralisation, one might almost 
say urbanisation, will be avoided. Bird protection, like the 
French philosopher's universe, should have its centre nowhere 
and its circumference everywhere. Warding off collectors in 
Pembrokeshire is much more important than typewriting in 
Victoria Street. The society has done much splendid work 
externally. It has, for example, helped to build defensive 
perches on lighthouses and supports watchers; but it is felt 
by many, who are far from being rebels, that such work may 
be more widely extended and more scientifically devised. 

* * * * 

Ramsey Island 

Of all the delectable places for a sanctuary none excels 
Ramsey, an island of magnificent cliffs just south of St. 
David's Head, whence in the hawking days the best peregrine 
faleons were procured. This island is described by Mr. 
Lockley in the latest number of The Countryman. Now that 
he has made Skokholm—not so many miles away—both a 
sanctuary and a ringing centre, the need for a sanctuary at 
Ramsey grows less, but it nurtures birds that are scarcely seen 
elsewhere. I saw there my first and latest—I hope not last 
—chough. Happily for the West a great number of the 
islands are virtual sanctuaries, though not dedicated in 
perpetuity. They have fallen most fortunately into the 
hands of private owners who delight in their birds and seals. 

* * * * 


The Horse in Action 

Some while ago a letter reached me containing this question, 
this very technical question: Does a human athlete quite 
straighten his leg before touching the ground at the end of his 
stride ? The object of the question was to find an analogy for 
the action of a horse. The magnum opus that settles the 
question how a horse moves (Faber and Faber, 15s.) has now 
been published, The Horse in Action and Anatomy, by an artist. 
It is full of nice points charmingly illustrated by the artist- 
author. It has often been discussed by horsemen whether such 
a typical hunters’ artist as Alken had any excuse for extending 
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his horse into the rhythmic and spacious span that he Preferres 
The hackney, in which Britain excels, has often been oe 
of sheer artificiality because it straightens the forelegs “ 
ostentation that, almost conceals the truth that the drive v4 
pace come from further back. The essential facts Settling a 
disputed points are both popularly and scientifically 4 - 
by Mr. Lowes Luard, whose original love for the Shire ho, 
has not excluded study of the thoroughbred or the pony, 


* * * * 











Hunting the Deer 

Something was said last week of the need of some TeVision 
in the dates of close seasons. Of all animals the deer lin 
perhaps the shortest respite. There are some autumn and 
winter intermissions, but only three months of the twelve cap 
be called close. Indeed, the only wholly virgin months gy 
June and July. The fox has of course ousted the deer from 
most of his haunts. The Enclosure Acts and the change in the 
face of the country that they entailed killed the deer and 
favoured the conditions most beloved of the foxhunter. good 
grass fields, stiff hedges and small woods ;_ but there are gti 
some sixteen different deer hunts, and the sport shows no sign 
of declining. No meet of any hunt is more widely popular thay 
the meets on and about Exmoor in early autumn days befoy 
even cub-hunting is thought of. 

* * * * 


New Flowers for London 

Queen Mary’s Garden in the Regent’s Park is now being planta 
with the finest herbaceous plants that our gardeners can groy, 
Each big firm is sending its speciality. The new border vil 
especially display delphiniums, lilies, scabious, lupins, phloyes 
and Michaelmas daisies of the best of the newest varietie, 
This border is a novelty. The garden is already famous for its 
roses, all supplied by our commercial rosarians. The flower 
and plants committee of the Ministry of Agriculture hope as 
much from the herbaceous border which is to rival the famous 
half mile or so at Southport—one of the sights of the town 
or the border under the wall at Hampton Court. The Ministry 
has indeed advanced since its days as a mere Board, when its 
functions were held to be merely negative and defensive, 
The flower and plants committee have themselves broke 
new ground, as behoves people interested in gardens and thei 
propaganda. * * * * 































Gamekeepers and Oologists 

The protection of birds has a host of advocates this spring, 
most of them making a different point. Mr. Edgar Chane, 
who has made. fame as an oGlogist of exceptional zeal, beg 
magistrates and local bodies to see to it that the close season 
is strictly observed, especially by gamekeepers and thei 
masters. Doubtless it is most logical as well as most humane 
that the breeding season among all birds should be sacrosanct. 
There is certainly no good reason why hawks and owls should 
be excepted; in any event they do at least as much goo 
as harm. Possibly some exceptions may be permitted ; and 
to my thinking the birds most destructive of other birds’ nests 
small birds as. well as game birds, are jackdaws (which have 
quite expelled the choughs from many. haunts), magpies, ja)s 
and carrion crows. In no case should any hawk be killed in 
the close season ;_ nor is there any reason why an exceptioi 
should be made (as in practice it is made) in favour of game 
preserves. * * * a 
A Pedestrians’ Easter 

An old Oxford tutor complained not long since that walking 
was a lost art or amusement ; there were no Matthew Arnolii 
or scholar gipsies left. When he spoke the revival was beg: 
ning; and the walkers’ cult grows very rapidly. It is being 





















encouraged in many ways: by the building of hostels, by te 





admirable documenting (best of all in Essex) of footpaths 
and by books and other literature. England itself is enjoying 
a singular boom in literature. Recent books with England ia 
the title need a bibliography to themselves. Several new ons 
make their appearance ready for this Easter’s walkers. A vet! 
good one concerns Dorset or the best part-of the Hardy country. 
It is by Joan Begbie, daughter of Harold Begbie, who had # 
exceptional love for that-part of England. How well I remet 
ber seeing the goldfinches come to drink at a tiny lily pond ina 
house of his on the Dorset coast! W. Beacsa Tuomas 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 






The most suitadle 
Signed letters are given a preference 


oe over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tar SPecTatTor.] 
ay 
rive an SELF-GOVERNMENT IN PALESTINE NATIONALISM AND ECONOMICS 
ling su [To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] [To the Editor of Tur SeecTator.|} 
hee sir, It seems to have been completely ignored by those who Sir,—Mr. Davy’s letter on * Nationalism and Economics ” 
ny attack the policy of the Government in regard to the creation seems to me to bear an important relation to the excellent 
ofa Legislative Council in Palestine that its action is dictated article entitled ‘* Colonisation without Colonies”? which 
ya plain obligation imposed by the mandate itself and by you printed in your issue of February 14th. 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is quite erroneous The fact that world-trade is ‘ already international in 
Tevision MM to argue the matter as if the mandate provided primarily for scope and purpose’ is not yet properly understood. It is 
Per have MM the creation of a Jewish National Home, and secondarily, for assumed that each nation is like an individual trader and 
nN and HA the development of self-governing institutions. In that case people think of the economic earth as a selling competition 
elve cap | no doubt the fact that the Arabs as members of the Council between them. Consequently when they affirm that world- 
nths ar fF nay show hostility to Jewish immigration might be a relevant — trade ought to be internationally organised or planned, their 
Per fron point to consider in deciding whether or not to set up a Coun- ideas of international organisation take politico-legal forms 
ein the JH cil, even one without power to hamper the work of immigration. and the picture arises (congenial to Mr. Wells and Mr. Steele 
leer and But the position is quite different. The terms of the man- but highly distasteful and suspect in many quarters) of 
er, goad HF date have a double purpose. They represent an effort to that “ political merging of countries into a world-state,” which 
are still HF carry out the declaration of 1917 regarding the Jewish Home Mr. Davy is careful to distinguish. Such ideas are no more than 
NO sig HF and the principle of Article 22 of the League Covenant, which a spatial expansion of the current conception of a sovereign 
lar than contemplates the rendering of assistance to former Turkish and centralised national ‘* ownership * of land and economic 
S before JF territories until they can stand alone. Hence the mandate resources; whereas what is needed, in order to disentangle 
places ona footing of equality the establishment of the National the economic from the political life of the world and so to 
Home and the development of self-governing institutions, and avert war, is rather the gradual supersession of the whole 
the mandatory cannot honourably prefer one purpose to the Roman conception (a legal, not an economic one) of 
plantel other, but must take the necessary steps to render both pos-  “dominium” as between those historical cultural and 
n groy, I sible, No doubt this is hard, but that is no reason for shirking — linguistic units which we call * nations ”’ on the one hand and 
der will Ea plain duty. the natural wealth of the earth on the other. It would be 
phloxes As to the meaning of the mandate there can be no question, at least as justifiable to think of the nations as producers 
itietie, IE because the double obligation was elaborately provided for in as it is to conceive them as traders. But why should they 
s forits ME the Order in Council issued in 1922 immediately after the final be considered as economic units at all? 
: flower [adjustment of the terms of the mandate. That Order rests Few people will probably deny that, if another world- 
hope as (on the responsibility of Mr. Churchill, as Secretary of State conference is really to take place within the next few months, 
famouy ME forthe Colonies, and of Sir Herbert Samuel, whose unrivalled it is painfully important that new ideas, and those the right 
town — authority as High Commissioner renders his participation in ones, should find their way into it. Time is short. For this 
Linistry (the policy decisive. At a time when Arab opinion was even — reason I should like to see some closer adumbration of that 
hen ity more bitterly opposed to Jewish immigration than it now is, it ‘ world-wide economic organisation’? which Mr. Davy 
fensive, | Was felt by these two statesmen essential to honour the obliga- envisages. For instance, it is presumably to be distinguished 
broken tion of developing self-governing institutions by setting up a from a world-finaneial organisation; for finance, at any 
d ther [Legislative Council, with eight elected Arabs as against two rate as at present understood, is primarily concerned with 





elected Jews as members. It was only the folly of the Arabs 
which prevented the scheme taking effect. 
The refusal of the Arabs to work the constitution doubtless 








_ entitled the British Government to postpone action until it 
‘Mane, MH could be assured of co-operation. The High Commissioner 
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now advocates the creation of a Council which the Arabs 
desire and to which they are clearly entitled. The powers of 
the Council are so effectively limited that it cannot in the 
slightest degree hamper the carrying out of the work of immi- 
gration. On it there will be only 11 Arabs out of 28 members, 
of whom 7 will be Jews, though the Jewish population is only 
320,000 as against 825,000 Moslems. It is an anomaly of the 
most remarkable kind that Palestine should so long have been 
legislated for by the High Commissioner alone. It*is instruc- 














: ye tive to contrast the case of Trans-Jordan, which has a legisla- 
S, Jays . . — 

aa ture of 16 elected members as against six official members, 
ale while the promise of the gradual development of self-governing 





institutions to India has resulted in the grant of responsible 
government to the provinces. 

Mr. Churchill, who seems to have forgotten what he did in 
1922, seeks to exploit the just indignation felt at the treatment 
of Jews in Germany to prevent the carrying out of a clear 
obligation to the Arabs of Palestine, and to be prepared to 
press Mr. Thomas to refuse to accept the advice of the man 
on the spot, who has the full burden of a delicate and difficult 

, task, But it is immoral to do wrong to Arabs because Ger- 
Many does wrong to the Jews, and the proper outlet for the 





game 













joys tatural sympathy felt with the Jews is the action already 
indi taken by the British Government in facilitating an enormous 





increase in the rate of Jewish immigration, even at the risk of 
‘f® ‘creasing the danger of undermining the economic position 
‘fF the Arabs. The High Commissioner has shown the utmost 






readiness to fulfil the mandate to establish a Jewish Home ; 
| he cannot in common justice be forbidden to promote, even on 
/4 most modest seale, the development of self-governing 
A. BEeRRIEDALE KEITH, 






institutions. —I am, &e., 





property-rights and its keynote is collection rather than 

distribution. What existing institutions are there which 

could form a basis for the desired organisation ? It is important 

that questions of this kind should be carried further in the 

near future both in your columns and elsewhere.—Yours 

faithfully, OweEN BarriceLv. 
16 Buckland Crescent, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 


THE ILLUSION OF DEFENCE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 

Sir,—The advisory function officially exercised, as Major- 
General Lethbridge Alexander says, by the professional heads 
of the Navy, Army and Air Force, in the consideration of 
means for carrying out the Foreign Policy of the British 
Government, has surely been conceived at times in very 
generous terms, even since the Great War. 

The last volume of the memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson gives direct evidence of the strength of military 
influence upon British foreign policy in the years immediately 
following the signing of the Peace Treaty. 

To take one small examp!e: Sir Henry Wilson was himself 
in a position to refuse to send a company of British troops to 
Vilna to assist other neutral troops in insuring an impartial 
plebiscite in the area seized from Lithuania by Poland. 
Because of the British defection the plebiscite was not held, 
and the Vilna question has remained for fifteen years an open 
sore on the troubled face of European politics. 

Again, in the 1927 Naval Disarmament Conference and in 
the 1932-4 Conference the advisory function of Naval and 
Military leaders was so far extended that they were in a 
position to state British views on questions in the counsels of 
the Nations. 

Mr. Noel Baker has told of the devastating effect of the 
speech made to the Disarmament Conference by Admiral 
Pound, in the absence of the British Foreign Secretary, in 
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which this professional sailor stated that the proposal to abolish 
weapons “ particularly efficacious against national defence ” 
could not be applied to any part of the British Fleet. 

With our 40,000-ton ‘Hood’ classed as ** defensive ” the 
aggressive weapons to be abolished proved very hard to find. 
As a result of Admiral Pound’s lead strong pleas were entered 
by other nations for the “ defensive character” of 16-inch 
shells and tanks up to seventy tons! 

The responsibility for occurrences such as these does not lie 
with the Naval and Military Chiefs who make use of the 
opportunities which fall to them, but rather with the British 
Gevernment for not being master in its own house.—Yours 
faithfully, RoGer M. KeryYEs, 

44 Wood Road, Whalley Range, Manchester, 16. 


THE RHINE AND AGREEMENTS 
[To the Editor of Ture Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—From Le Matin of March 28th : 

‘“ Britain ought to appreciate not only the position of France 
but also her foreign obligations. Fortification of the Rhine would 
isolate France from her Allies in Central and Eastern Europe and 
would prevent rapid action by France in case of an Eastern 
conflict.” 

The eat is out of the bag. Germany is not to be allowed 
to fortify her French frontier in order that, if Germany 
comes to blows with France’s Eastern Allies, she may be at 
France’s merey. Can we wonder at Hitler’s refusal to leave 
his country defenceless, when the net is laid so very clearly in 
the sight of the bird? ‘ Never glad confident morning 
again” until France has Germany just where she wants her. 

One further point of great importance. Neither the 
Foreign Secretary nor any member of the Cabinet has met 
the charge that not only France but this country too breaks 
its treaties when convenient. The point on which Lloyd 
George challenged them was our virtual repudiation of the 
American loan. Sir Austen Chamberlain somewhat rashly 
endeavoured to reply. ‘* So long as it was within our means,” 
said he, ** we paid what was due in full. So far as I am aware, 
we have not repudiated our loan to the U.S.” True, we 
have not repudiated. We have just stopped paying. Hitler's 

ray is at least more candid. 

Government newspapers and supporters have with one 
accord been silent on the charge. Saturday’s * Broadcaster ” 
on * The Week in Parliament” reviewed both speeches but 
did not mention the challenge. Earlier in the Parliamentary 
debate Mr. Eden uttered the noble sentiment: ‘ I am not 
prepared to be the first British Foreign Secretary to go back 
on a British signature.” His colleague the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has no such reluctance. 

Can it be wondered at that foreigners so often regard us 
as hypocrites ? The day after the debate Senator Borah told 
America that our repudiation of the War debt was worse than 
Germany’s action. ‘* Versailles,’ he said, ‘* was signed 
under duress.” So indeed to some extent was Locarno, 
for by signing it the period of occupation of Germany by 
foreign troops was shortened. What “ gesture’ can we ask 
Germany to make for her breach of Locarno when we, by 
dishonouring our signature, have got away with nearly nine 
hundred millions of money belonging to another country ?— 
Yours, &ce., E. N. Mozzry. 

Lynwood, Ripon. 


YOUTH AND WAR 
|To the Editor of Tue Spectator.]} 
S1r,—In his article headed ** Youth and War,” Dr. Raven 
condemns the policy of the present Government in the follow- 
ing words—* But when they see a Government given an 
unequivocal mandate to work for peace and in six months 
devoting itself almost solely to preparing for war—indeed 
succeeding in bringing us to the brink of the: precipice—” 
Does Dr. Raven seriously believe that our Government. is 
responsible in any way either directly or indirectly for the 
reoccupation of the Rhineland out of which the present crisis 
has arisen? If not, what sense is there in saying that the 
Government has succeeded ** in bringing us to the brink of the 
precipice * ? 
I suppose that by “ preparing for war” Dr. Raven. is 
referring to the proposed strengthening of our armed forces. 
It is common ground that this country alone amongst the 





great Powers has since the armistice steadily red 
absolute and relative strength of its armed forces, 
Dr. Raven would argue that this unilateral disarma: 
brought about peace in Europe. The strengthening of 
forces at the present time is, in the opinion of many = 
quite as capable of judging as Dr. Raven, the most effectiy 
method of carrying out what he calls the ms 
for peace.”—Your obedient Servant, 
25 Moorgate, E.C. 2. 
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THE TITHE QUESTION 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraton.]} 
Smr,—It is to be hoped that Mr. H. G. Lys, if he will Teconsider 
the Government's tithe proposals in the light of all the fac, 
will revise his opinion that tithe-owners receive better treat 
ment under them than tithe-payers. 

It is not true that tithe rent charge was stabilised in jg, 
at 44 per cent. increase on pre-War values. The increase 
was 11 per cent., and it was something like 50 per cent, belgy 
the value which tithe was rapidly reaching in 1914, }, 
value of tithe from 1835 to 1914 averaged £98 per cent, « 
commuted value. The Government proposes to stabilise at 
£91 11s. 2d. gross. It is true that it is now proposed ty 
stabilise the tithe “at a materially higher figure than th 
values which prevailed for thirty years before the War,” hy 
it is not true that tithe-payers are to bear the cost of th 
Redemption Scheme, nor does the contribution of £72,9 
per annum to help the poorer clergy come from the pockets 
of the tithe-payers ; it proceeds from economies in administr. 
tion to be effected by the scheme. 

Tithe-payers are to be benefited to the tune of £700,0 
yearly by the proposals ; the tithe-owners are to lose £410,0i) 
per annum by the scheme. All the partners in the busines 
of agriculture have been blessed in recent years by Government 
action. Growers of wheat and sugar-beet, and purveyors ¢ 
dairy products have received subventions amounting ti 
16 million pounds. The wages of agricultural labourer 
have mercifully been doubled. The clergy alone are to k 
penalised. They are to lose 18 per cent. of their income from 
tithe. Mr. Lys may contend that they will still receive mor 
than they did in 1914, but if income is reckoned in purchasing 
power, they will receive very considerably less. People wh 
ean rid themselves of prejudice have, unlike Mr. Lys, m 
difficulty in reaching the conclusion that the balance of benefit 
falls with a bang to the tithe-payer, not to the tithe-owne, 
Some manipulation of the detail of the proposals will be needed 
to save them from being harsh and scandalously inequitable 
—Yours faithfully, 





































W. G. Epwarps Rees, 






Longfield, Bideford. 





MR. HERBERT’S MARRIAGE BILL 
[To the Editor of Tar Srpecrator.]} 

Srr,—Surely the matter in question in the significant come 
spondence printed by you under the above heading, is ne 
whether the working classes shall have the advantages d 
expert modern psychology, and the right of consultation 
These they should certainly have. But are these benefit 
offered in the interests of individual happiness and dignity 
or in order to bolster up the institution of marriage ? 

The five-years’-period—of shall I say probation or expiation! 
—before a divorce may be demanded is almost derisory aul 
quite indefensible. Even a waiting period of two years, providel 
both parties want divorce, seems needlessly obstructive, and 
a relic of the belief that divorce in any circumstances Wi 
dangerous, discreditable and to be avoided. 

But perhaps these proposed reforms will do good, in as much 















as intelligent and independent persons may more and more 





refuse to have their lives and loves tangled up and spoiled yh 
a mess of archaic laws and piecemeal patching; and wi 





make their own contracts and standards, which the law muy” 





finally accept.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
S.W.3. F. W. STeLLs Browne. 








[If two people are so uncertain of their emotions that thi 





cannot last out two years together, that is a very good reasit 
for their not contracting the serious obligations of marti 
at all. Marriage today, divorce tomorrow, is not an ideal thal 
deserves support.—Ep. The Spectator.} 
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HE ROOT OF THE MATTER 
; [To the Editor of: Tue Sprcrator.| 

sip, One would hope that the recent news of the 
aestruction by bombing of Abyssinia’s second largest city, 
will induce our Government to abandon the compromising 

iey to which, so far, they have committed this country. 
Palities are for the politicians who are in office ; but the ik- 
jest way out of the shameful and dangerous position into which 
they have landed us seems to be to inform France and any 
other hesitating nations of the League forthwith that we 
ill not go on selling petrol to Italy, and that, unless they will 
join us in this and any other measures needed tu carry out 
afectively our joint pledge under the Covenant, we refuse to 
¢and by Locarno, which was subsidiary to the Covenant and 
therefore assumed that it was going to be made a reality. 
jhis manifest obligation under the League Covenant carried 
gut would do more for world peace and justice than tons of 
the most ingenious fresh treaties entered into by perjured 
nations. Yours, «e., ArTHUR FLoyp. 
46 Downs Court Road, Purley, Surrey. 


MUI-TSAI 
[To the Editor of Tuk Spectator.] 

Sir,—In your issue of March 27th you publish—doubtless in 
ood faith—a series of misconceptions regarding the mui-tsais 
« so-called ** child’ slaves in Hong Kong, Kowloon under 
the Nine Dragon Hills, and the Federated Malay States. 
As one who has travelled over China from Nan-Kow Pass 
on the Great Wall to Yunnan-fu, Saigon and the Shan States, 
and from Shanghai up the Yang-tze-Kiang to a point 600 
miles above Chung-King—this latter city being 1,700 miles 
from the river mouth—I am competent to discuss the vicious 
system you refer to. 

“To commence with, out of the 2,000 odd admitted (by 
the Crown) registered slaves, we find the majority cannot 
legitimately be called children as they are young women. 
Twelve months ago the Slave Market News, from figures 
supplied by the Anti-Slavery Society (derived from official 
sources), published some interesting figures and revealed 
that 322 slaves were fifteen years old, but an even larger 
total was shown for the slaves at sixteen and for seventeen 
years of age: over sixty were in their twenty-first year, 
and over thirty in their twenty-second year, one woman 
slave being found in her twenty-ninth year. At the other 
end were some babies of four and five, who have to work 
from sunrise to sunset, and in many cases are half-starved 
and thrashed severely. 

We find that, after much agitation, the Crown registered 
on December Ist, 1929, 4,299 slaves, but it was estimated 
then that there were 8,000 in the colony (South China Morning 
Post, October 27th, 1934), and at the close of 1934 it was 
found that 1,500 odd had left the register, due to a variety 
of causes, but principally because the slave-owners had removed 
to fresh addresses. This reduction might be regarded as an 
indication that eventually the “ trade”? would dwindle to 
nil, but the Hong Kong Telegraph on July 3rd, 1934, says : 
“actually, the official figures have little value. It is safe to 
assume only a small proportion were originally registered 
and many more have since arrived. But nothing is to be 
gained by shutting our eyes to the fact that this slavery will 
continue for long years to come, whether the local register shows 
one, or one thousand slaves.” 

You refer to the ‘* Permanent Commission of Slavery of 
the League of Nations”: the situation assumes an ironical 
aspect, as we see on this Body, and at Geneva generally, 
Tepresentatives of nations who, in their desire to show a lead 
to the world in abolishing these mediaeval survivals, take 
no steps to clean the Augean slave stalls in their own Empires, 
and among these States Italy, France, Britain and Portugal 
must be quoted. Little good can be expected of this slavery 
Commission when we see the League allowing Signor Grandi 
to sit on a major problem to judge, whilst his own land (Italy) 
both encourages Red Sea slave transhipment from Eritrea to 
Arabia and bombs hospitals and churches in defiance of Geneva. 

You contend abolition is not * feasible or beneficial”: I 
strongly disagree. The inhabitants of the colony, to quote you 
again, the ** wealthy families,” derive too much value from 
those unpaid, half-clad and ill-kempt slaves to want to see 
them released. Nobody will suggest or think that young 
Woman slaves will commit suicide unless they see nothing ahead 
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but despair when they are on the threshold of life, but it is 
noted many do so—(South China Morning Post, December 8th, 
1934). Seemingly in the House of Commons there are members 
who are desirous of seeing in this ** supposedly free Empire ”’ slave 
retention tactics and who are most anxious that the social 
customs of Hong Kong’s classes shall not be permeated by the 
contact of the slave masses. 

Last year a local Hong Kong Committee sat, and on 
September 6th, 1935, published a report which in effect said 
“complete registration was impracticable”; yet on 
February 7th, 1934 (eighteen months before) Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald told Miss Rathbone in the House, “I am satisfied 


that the system of registration is sufficient . .. to make 
impossible . . . the system of slavery.” This “ system” 


was the engagement of three inspectors (two being women) 
to follow up 500,000 people in Victoria, 250,000 in Kowloon, 
and a further 350,000 in sampans, junks, and villages, and 
trace slaves—perfectly feasible to a politician but ridiculous 
to anyone on the spot. The Hong Kong Telegraph, in July, 
1935, says ** The prosecutions undertaken from time to time 
only touch the fringe of the problem; there must be a 
constant coming and going of unregistered slaves.” 

This Committee’s report urges that no public money must 
be used to redeem slaves or alleviate distress; only charitable 
sources must be used. This is an evasion on the part of the 
Administration, as to limit expenditure to charity means no 





more than “ three inspectors” and no more than “ existing 
investigations "which will play into the hands of the 


* vested interests,” white and yellow, which desire slavery 
to continue. The proposed * guardian ” should not be a local 
colony official—an entire stranger is preferred, who can give 
an unbiased mind to the project and free thousands whose 
lives up to now have been the scenes of cruelty, degradation 
and often forced sexual intercourse with their owners. In the 
South China Morning Post of October 25th, 1935, we find an 
official of the Hong Kong Tramways Co. fined for raping his 
seventeen-year-old slave—and there must be many in this 
country who will wonder what lies at the back of the desire 
to retain surplus young women of fifteen to twenty-nine years 
of age in married households and among young bachelors in 
these far-away colonies under the Union Jack.—Yours most 
truly, GEORGE PERCIVAL-Kaye, 
Lansdowne, Chapel Road, Sale, Cheshire. 


“AN APPEAL TO MR. WELLS” 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 
Str,—May I make a small correction to my recent reference 
(in ** An Appeal to Mr. H. G. Wells’) to Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell’s 
valuable book, Grades of Significance? On getting a fresh 
copy (to replace one on loan as usual) I find that he uses the 
term Warp to denote Individual life, and Weft for the life of 
the Social organism. My version did not affect his meaning, 
of course ; but I owe him apologies, as well as gratitude. — 











Yours very truly, C. H. B. Gowan. 
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Tue first eighty pages in this volume are taken up by the 
poems which have already appeared in Poems 1909-1925; 
the remaining hundred pages contain Mr. Eliot’s poctic 
production for the last ten years, except for Murder in the 
Cathedral, which is not included. This second part begins 
with Ash-Wednesday, embraces two unfinished poems, Sweeney 
Agonistes and Coriolan, ten choruses from The Rock, four 
Ariel Poems, thirteen Minor Poems, and ends with Burnt 
Norton, which is in some ways different from any of Mr. 
Eliot’s other poems, and is one of the most remarkable, I 
think, that he has yet written. 

It will be seen from this that Mr. Eliot has been considerably 
more productive during the last ten years than during the 
sixteen years before ; but it is very difficult to judge whether 
he has been productive on the same level, firstly because 
a writer of such individuality as his changes the taste of his 
readers, and they come to his later work with a different 
mind, and secondly because his style has altered. The 
alteration has been towards a greater explicitness of statement ; 
Ash-Wednesday is far more explicit than any poctry that 
Mr. Eliot wrote before it, and it represents, I think, a turning 
point in his development. The Waste Land is no doubt his 
greatest work, but there is in it, compared with his later 
work, a certain blindness both in the despair it expresses 
and in turning away from despair at the end. Since The 
Hollow Men, where that despair reached its lowest depths, 
Mr. Eliot has never expressed it again; he has taken it as a 
theme, certainly, in Sweeney Agonistes and other poems ; 
but though he is still in the midst of it, he is no longer within 
it. That is to say that he is not so firmly under the influence 
of his time and is more deliberately concerned with permanent 
things. The difference may be seen by setting side by side: 

“These fragments I have shored against my ruins” 
from The Waste Land, and 
** Redeem the time, redeem the dream 
The token of the word unheard, unspoken ” 

from Ash-Wednesday. This difference, the difference between 
despair and faith, is so great that it is very hard to compare 
the two kinds of poetry that derive from it. A good deal 
of the second kind is obscure, like the first, but with a different 
obscurity : not the obscurity of deep darkness, but rather 
that of darkness against light. It is consequently less heavily 
charged and more casy to understand, more finally compre- 
hensible. This must be admitted to be in its favour, unless 
we are to regard obscurity in itself, deep and total obscurity, 
23 a poetic virtue. 

The second half of the volume is nevertheless more unequal 
than the first. Sweeney Agonistes, brilliant as it is, is definitely 
in a lower class of poetry than the rest, and doubtless is 
intended to be. The choruses from The Rock are first of all 
choruses, that is compositions intended to be spoken and 
to be comprehensible as soon as spoken. They contain some 
beautiful poetry, they are original in form, but they naturally 
lack the condensation which Mr. Eliot's poetry has at its 
best. On the other hand, almost all the shorter poems have 
intense concentration and perfect clarity at the same time ; 
-Ash-Wednesday and the four Ariel Poems are works of great 
beauty ; and Burnt Norton is surely one of the best poems 
that Mr. Eliot has ever written. Its subject is Time and its 
main text a quotation from Herakleitos to the effect that 





Collected Poems 1909-1935. By T. 8. Eliot. 


(Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Eliot’s Poetry 


By EDWIN MUIR 





the road upwards and downwards is one and the same Toad 
This poem is different from the others inasmuch as it js hot 
at all dramatic, being a pure intellectual cnquiry into tl, 
nature and forms of Time. It alternates between the Most 
close argument and the most vivid imagery expressing the 
contradiction of Time, a contradiction implicit in the Tecurting 
phrase, * At the still point of the turning world.” It contains 
lines of great beauty : 
‘** We move above the moving tree 
In light upon the figured leaf 
And hear upon the sodden floor 


Below, the boarhound and the boar 
Pursue their pattern as before.” 

















That is a far more rareficd poetry than 
“In the juvescence of the year 
Came Christ the tiger 
In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, flowering judas,” 







but it has something in common with it, a sense of the 
fabulous ; the difference is that the second kind is very 
much more figured and patterned (to use words that recur 
frequently in it), which means that it is more thoroughly 
worked out. Imagery which is thoroughly worked out often 
becomes mechanical and lifeless ; but in this poem both the 
thought and the imagery are intensely concentrated, and 
gain immensely from the development. Whether this poem owes 
anything to Dante I do not know, but one might chance the 
guess that Mr. Eliot’s later development as a poet has been 
away from the Elizabethans, by whom he was so much 
influenced at the beginning, towards Dante. 






















Mr. Eliot’s position as a poet is established, and his work 
has been more thoroughly discussed than that of any of his 
contemporaries. His influence on poetry has been decisive. 
That influence was due chiefly to his genius for poetry, but it 
was due also to certain qualities which he held in common with 
some other men in his age. He has had an influence on the 
form and on the attitude of poetry. By this I do not mean 
that he has encouraged a kind of poetry in which all sorts of 
poetical quotations and reminiscences alternate with realistic 
descriptions of contemporary life. This method was employed 
very effectively in The Waste Land because it was a natunil 
part of the scheme; it has not been employed successfully 
by any of Mr. Eliot’s imitators, and as a set poetic method 
it is obviously ridiculous. Mr. Eliot’s dramatie approach has 
influenced the form of poetry away from the purely lyrical, 
and his exercise of the historical sense has influenced the atti- 
tude of poetry. The first influence has been entirely salutary; 
it has led te a necessary reform of poetic language and a spirit 
of objectivity which had been buried in the degeneration o! 
Romanticism. The reliance on the historical sense Mr. Eliot 
himself seems to have lost in his later work ; it does not g 
with religious poetry ; it cannot survive the vision of “the 
still point of the turning world.” But even in The Waste 
Land he used it conditionally, for there too, if less explicitly, 
he was concerned with permanent things, which are not affected 
by history. When the historical sense is employed witheut 
reference to these permanent things it leads to a shallowness 
of the imaginative facuity, for it robs the individual existente 
of meaning and can in itself give no meaning to society, sinc 
society is still in becoming, and by the laws of history wil 
always be. Where the historical sense has been used in ths 
way, the responsibility is not Mr. Eliot's; but it partly 
explains why his influence should be so great with pocts who 
do not hold kis belicfs. 
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The Silver Fleece 


An Autobiography by 


ROBERT COdatLis 






ne Toad With Decorations by T. G. Wilson 

It is not 

into the ‘ le ge :; T ; 

he mog This young Irishman, already a distinguished Dublin physician, has seen and done more in forty 
sing the years than most men in seventy. Different readers expect very different things of an autobi- 
Ccurring ography, but in Dr. Robert Collis’s book there is something for everybody. His account of 


rontai 
" ’ took a notable 


the Irish-English Rugger match at Twickenham in 1925 (in which ** Bob Collis 
part) is simply enthralling to read ; and it will give some idea of the book’s range and variety, 
its force, its understanding, and the strength of personality behind it, if one adds that the other 
outstanding passages include a fine tribute to A.E., a study of Dr. Buchman (to whose views 
Dr. Collis was for a time a convert), accounts of an Atlantic gale, of the fighting in Dublin in 
1916 as seen by a singularly daring schoolboy, and a really remarkable description of the stress 


and excitement of medical research. 15s. net. 
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The Eastern Question 


England and the Near East. The Crimea. 
Temperley. (Longmans. 25s.) 


By Harold 
No British scholar possesses a wider or deeper knowledge of 
European history in the nineteenth century than Professor 
Temperley. The theme of his latest work is what our fathers 
and grandfathers used to call: The Eastern Question, which, 
being interpreted, meant the gradual disintegration of the 
Ottoman Empire.. The problem has been solved in our own 
day by the return of the Turk to his ancestral home in Asia 
Minor, but no subject caused our statesmen from Canning to 
Lloyd George more constant anxiety. Famous writers such 
as Kinglake and the Duke of Argyll have described this or that 
aspect of the story. But only now, when passions have died 
away, has it become possible to deal with it as calmly as 
Professor Trevelyan has dealt with the age of Anne. Professor 
‘Temperley combines an unequalled mastery of the sources, 
printed and unprinted, with serene impartiality and an attrac- 
tive style. That he has visited the scenes of many historic 
events helps the reader to visualise the actors and the stage. 

‘** My aim,” writes the author, “is to narrate the history of 
England’s relations with the Near East from the death of 
Canning until the day when Disraeli brought back * peace 
with honour’ from Berlin.” The first of the three volumes, 
carrying us to the outbreak of the Crimean war, opens with 
an arresting picture of Sultan Mahmud. The greatest Ottoman 
ruler for two centuries recalls the figure of Peter the Great, 
half savage, half statesman, who attempted to modernise his 
backward realm. ‘ Mahmud became convinced that the 
Ottoman Empire must change or perish.” For this he 
destroyed the Janizzaries, inaugurated a more liberal policy 
towards his Christian subjects, developed commerce, and laid 
the foundations of a modern unified State. If anyone could 
have given his country a new lease of life it was Mahmud. 
Yet his labours were in vain, for he was succeeded by little 
men. There is a tragic grandeur about him which fascinates 
the reader despite his cruelties and his vices. 

The Ottoman Empire, like eighteenth-century Poland and 
twentieth-century China, was too big to keep intact, and 
Book II describes the rude challenge of Mehemet Ali. That 
jt was beaten off was due not to the strength of Turkey but to 
British aid. Ifthe most enduring achievement of Palmerston’s 
tenure of the Foreign Office between 1830 and 1841 was the 
creation of an independent Belgium, his most daring exploit 
was his championship of the Ottoman Empire against its 
formidable He had no love for the Turks, whose 
autocratic system offended his constitutional sentiments. But 
he had no desire to see Turkey crushed between the Tsar 
Nicholas on the north and the ruler of Egypt on the south. 
The fear of Russian might was growing apace, and it was an 
axiom of British policy until the end of the century to keep 
Turkey on her legs as long as possible and thereby to bar the 
Russians out of Constantinople. 

The problem of the Egyptian revolt was complicated by 
the fact that France, at that time the dominating influence 
in the valley of the Nile, sympathised with the rebel, and in 
attempting to suppress him we risked a conflict with our 
nearest neighbour. While some of his colleagues shivered at 
the prospect, the Foreign Minister coolly played his hazardous 
game and emerged with flying colours. Ibrahim, the gifted 
Jeader of his father’s armies, was evicted from Syria and 
Palestine with trifling Josses,. Mehemet Ali was kept in his 
place, the Gitoman dynasty was saved, and at the eleventh 
hour Louis Philippe climbed down. In an interesting passage 
Professor Temperley Compares Palmerston and the greatest 
of his predecessors. 


vassal. 


* He was himself the greatest personality in British foreign policy 
between Canning and Disraeli, and was the disciple of the one and a 
model for the other. He was too daring in uttering threats of 
war, too ready sometimes to abandon them, too fond of lecturing 
foreign powers and of provoking applause from English audiences. 
Yet his incorrigible gaiecty disguises the seriousness and. solidarity 
of his character.” 


The duel between * the barbarian of genius ~ and the resource- 
ful statesman makes a thrilling story. 


The climax was long delayed, but in the end he defeated the 
ablest Eastern general and the ablest Eastern ruler who had yet 
menaced the Turkish Empire.” 

The third Book describes the uneasy years between the 


collapse of Mehemet Ali in 1841 and the approach. of. the 
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Crimean war. Half-hearted attempts at reform 
at Constantinople ; Druse and Maronite flew at each 
throats in the Lebanon ; Bosnia rebelled : the Mentone’ 
fought another round with the Turks; the commandin Py 
of Stratford Canning advanced to the centre of the pa . 
can now see, what was hidden from most eyes a cent ’ We 
that the Turkish Empire was on the down grade, ; 





Were maj, 










eed tle, and that th, 
decline could not be arrested either by reforming efforts With; 
or by interested assistance from without. Turks cay, ™ 

S cannes 





govern Christians. 
Book IV, on the coming of the Crimean war, reaches 3, 
familiar ground, and it is interesting to note the Verdicts « 
the main actors in the drama. In his old age Gladstone . © 
to say that Aberdeen was the best public man with wheat 
ever worked ; but nobody was less fitted for the post of Prin, 
Minister when dark clouds gathered in the sky. His Cabines 
was filled with celebrities, but they were hopelessly divide 
Palmerston and Russell preached vigorous action, Aberde, 
was paralysed by his dread of war, while Clarendon th 
Foreign Minister, oscillated between the two sides. ty 
many cooks spoiled the broth. Convinced that Aberiey 
would never fight, the Tsar took risks that he would ney 
have dared had Palmerston been at the helm. Yet the Tear 
plan of an understanding with England was in no way a erin, 
and he was only one of the men _ responsible for yy 
Napoleon III was another. Stratford Canning’s modest shy. 
is discussed in some of the most interesting pages in the boo} 
and indeed the figure of the great Ambassador dominates tj, 
closing chapters. The Crimean conflict was no more inevitahj 
than that of 1914, ‘* Had Nicholas been weak, Aberdey 
strong, or Mensikoy tactful, there might have been no war’ 
The author returns to the problem of responsibilities in ay 
appendix which should be carefully studied. — Its lesson, ani 
indeed the lesson of the whole volume, is that diplomacy ist); 
most difficult of the arts. 






















G. P. Goocn, 






Mr. Hoovet’s Apology 


The Hoover Administration. A Documented Narrative. } 
William Starr Myers and Walter H. Newton. (Seribner. 2Is 






Wuen Mr. Hoover entered the White House, he had Linco. 
own study transformed from a bedroom back into the preside. 
tial workroom, and * it was in this room, so filled with th 
spirit of Lincoln, that Herbert Hoover chose to do his work 
The most sceptical spectator of the new administration ca 
hardly have foreseen that when Mr. Hoover left office fou 
years later, his career would suggest that of Lincoln's predece: 
sor, James Buchanan, and that he would leave to the ney 
administration the most desperate situation since the dar 
spring of 1861. No president, not even James Buchanai 
left office more thoroughly discredited and no verdict pass 
at such a moment should be allowed to stand. This hulk 
volume is an attempt to appeal against that verdict. It de 
clares, in its last paragraph, that ** Mr. Hoover well can affor! 
to await the verdict of history. And his claim to statesmiar- 
ship is secure.” It is a little early to declare so positively thi! 
the nature of the verdict of history is secure and in any es 





















this book is not an attempt to declare that verdict. It is thai 
much less impressive thing, a political tract. 
The thesis of this history is simple. There were grav 





faults in the American economic and especially in the America 
financial structure. This Mr. Hoover knew, and _ before th 
bursting of the bull market he had tried to cushion the inevi 
able explosion. But the sins of America were venial compare 
with those of Europe. The bull market, itself, was largely dv 
to European entanglements, to the Federal Reserve polis 
being too easily influenced by the needs of the Europeai 
money market as its rulers were by the wiles of Messrs. Norma 
Rist and Schacht. Though Europe was largely ** bia 
Mr. Hoover saved America from the worst consequenees of tlt 
panic and, but for further European lapses, would have aveide 
an industrial, as apart from a stock-market, crash. He had, i! 
fact, salvaged American industry when the Austrian pani 
began in 1931, a new panic which became fatal when Frane 
failed to rise to the oceasion offered by the famous Heeve 
moratorium. Then a new downward spiral began whid 
forced America down with it, and which largely nullified th 
That spiral ende 
the long-promised corner was reache 
The Democratic majority » 




















effects of Mr. Hoover's salvage measures. 





in the summer of 1982 ; 


and then politics came in, 
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Collected 


Poems 
1909-1935 
T. S. Eliot 


Mr. Eliot’s poems have hitherto Telegraph. 


small 


been scattered in many 
volumes. This is the definitive 
‘edition to date with a new long Standard. 


me he writing 
7/6 rity g 





. peer. me 
page. 








Soldier Sahib 
Frank Richards 


of Old Soldiers 


Old- 


erand book by the author 


A really 
Never Die. The 


in India and 


real barrack-reom lite in a Regular 


battalion Surmai in-the old Empire- 


building days. How hipling wonld have enjoyed it! 7/6 


The Necessity of 
Belief Eric Gill 
Mr. Gill inced that religious belief is necessary, 


whether we are aware of the need or not. 


is CONN 
} } 
As the credo 


of a Christian artist, and an aecount of the way in 


which he came to it, this book ts an important document 
relevant to the difficulties of every thoughtful person. 


1/6 
i 


Thirstland Treks 
Carel Birkby 


‘Thirstland—a fascinating but little known territery 
ef South Africa, a region of diamond fields, deserts 
and continual romanee. I reconimend this beok 


there are scenes which should remain indelible 


memiories."—DENEYS REITZ, author of Commando. 


16 PP: of wlustratio Wis. Is - 


An 4rtist in Greenland 


Salamina 
by Rockwell Kent 


*A GALLIPOLI EPIC... 
‘A great and terrible book . . . 
work on its subject .. 
tributes that some few are privileged to lay at the feet of heroes. 
‘Alike in the scrupulousness of its method and the power of its 


a remarkable achievement bearing the stamp of reality on every 





@ book Society and Book Guild Reconimendation 


This is the story of how a man fell in love with another world 


beautiful with Arctic wonders. ‘Here is the 


? 
of fairy taie, 


Mane reste 


r Guardian, With over SY superb drawings b 


beauty of the 


and folk lore, of the moon and stars in the long polar 


) 












Gallipoli 


The Fading, Vision 


by John North 


purges with pity and terror.’ —HAROLD NICOLSON: Daily 
may well become the definitive 
. passes into a category wherein we treasure the 
>_ Evening 


Times Literary Supplement. IV ith 20 illustrations and 7 maps. 1 5/ - 





The Painter’s Eye 
Edwin Glasgow 


An vneonventional and most readable book by the 


former Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery. 
‘Lhe typical cliché of art eriticism is given short shrift, 
and this book will come to many readers like a breath 


of fresh air. 16 pages of illustrations. 6]/- 
pag 


The Meaning of Art 
Herbert Read 


@ Revised and enlarged edition 
to the understanding 


“There 


“The best “pocket” introduction 


of art that has ever been published.” —Star. 
exists no other book so acceptably and sensibly dog- 
every 


ready so quickly and simply to answer 


) ork shire Post. 


Iialic, 
obstinate question. 


With JO illustrations. 


“ngland’s Birds 
W. Kk. Richmond 


A bird book by an experienced naturalist, written from: 





a new angle. We are introduced to the realities of bird- 


life in different parts of the country in the different 


months of the year, and are also shown unusual 


bird-life 


With 32 


sidelights of under man-made conditions, 


pages of photographs. 10/6 










Essays 
Ancient and 
Viodern 

T.S. Eliot 








remote and 
unsullied world, This book takes the place of For 
ight.’ Launcelot Indrewes. With tive 
Dd 
he author. 12/0 new essays and a new Preface. 0, 
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Congress refused co-operation and the situation of the budget 
became alarming. After.the election of Mr. Roosevelt, there 
were four months in which things got worse instead of bettér, 
because Mr. Roosevelt refused co-operation and, by his ambi- 
guous attitude on the currency question provo%ed the final 
dramatic catastrophe of the bank closures. That catastrophe 
was more dramatic than important, and if it was important, 
it was due to the incoming, not to the outgoing, administration. 
In short, Mr. Hoover saved the United States several times 
only to have Europe destroy his work and, when he had saved 
it for the last time, the ungrateful electorate gave power to a 
man whose selfish political caution combined with his lack of 
sound economic principles precipitated a last spasm whose 
result (for fate is less just than history) was to discredit 
finally the innocent victim and (this is implied rather than 
stated) to give the new administration the chance of repairing 
some of the damage it had caused. 

It has already been said that Mr. Hoover did not deserve 
all the ill that was said of him, but the case set out in this 
book badly overdoes it. It-would be possible to examine a 
vreat many points of detail and show a certain lack of critical 
acumen in the discussion they receive here, but one or two will 
serve. Every nation since the War has indulged in the easy 
and comforting task of alibi hunting, all ills have been attri- 
buted to the Treaty of Versailles, to the gold standard, to the 

_ wickedness of the French, of the Americans, even (oddly 
enough) to.the selfish complacency of various British govern- 

“ments. In this book all the ills that America suffers from are 
due to Europe, to the Democrats, to the World War, to Messrs. 
Coolidge and Harding (this -is delicately put), to the Old 
Guard Republicans, to the Progressive Republicans. This, 
I suggest, is overdoing it. 

We find, for example, several entries representing indigna- 
tion at European tariff policies. Italy raised her tariffs to 
reply to British currency depreciation. ‘This prompted 
many other countries to follow with similar action, and further 
it affected seriously: many American exports” (p. 121). 
Then the adoption of a tariff by Britain ‘ reduced our 
markets ” (p. 140). But the boot is very much on the other 
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* “at his best he can tell a story as 


well as any man alive or dead” 
—DESMOND MacCARTHY 
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foot when American tariffs are in issue. Here we have om 
variant pleas in defence. Mr. Hoover, while ea > era 
in 1932, was very much on the defensive about the Sanat 
Hawley tariff, and he pleaded that it did no harm : he hardly 
dared claim that it did good. His apologists tel] "9 mo 
we knew, that many details of that measure did not Please . 
President and that he signed the bill reluctantly, “But. wha 
they do not make quite plain is that the American tariff had 
already got a big boost upwards in Harding's time, anq When 
Mr. Hoover asked his rhetorical question what damage had 
been done to world trade by the McKinley or other American 
tariffs in the past, he ignored the fact that since the War 
America had become a creditor power. 

Messrs. Myers and Newton ‘tell us, in case we have 
forgotten it, that the world War left important legacies of 
change and serious. liabilities after it. It did indeed, anq ify 
European may fight back, it might be suggested that one Source 
of our and of America’s troubles lay in the refusal of the 
American government and people to realise that this truth 
affected them. The Republican party had nothing bette 
to offer in 1921 than a return to the old panacea of high 
tariffs and business domination. .It would be unjust to blame 
Mr. Hoover for all the faults of the two administrations in 
which he sat. It, would not only have been more just if ip, 
Coolidge had been in office in 1929-1931, it would have bee 
highly educational for the nation and for the Grand Old Party 
(if it is edueable). But Mr. Hoover was elected as a Rp. 
publican ; he got the assets ef the party and. with them he 
had to take the liabilities. He got the power of the name, 
the long association of the name with prosperity. He al 
got with it Senator Smoot and a good many other liabilities, 
like public devotion to the Eighteenth Amendment and q 
steady refusal to believe that America was not immune fron 
the effects of world polities. After all, the party had done very 
well by denying such connexions, by denouncing econoniss 
(whom our authors regard as a dangerous ** machine,” almost 
as bad as the old hirelings of the Cobden club). The Dill may 
have been presented to the wrong man, but not to the wrong 


party. D. W. Broéay, 
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Vindicating the Victorians 


By E. E. Kellett. 





As IT Remember. (Victor Gollancz. 16s.) 





Every generation has to endure the challenge of its immediate 
and, having endured it, recedes into its proper 
place in the pageant of history. So, by slow but sure degrees, 
the Victorian age is passing into its own; and a book, like 
this of Mr. Kellett’s. so serene in temper, so penctrating in 
analysis, and so wide in range, offers an effective rebuke 
to the young Absaloms of criticism who wage rebellious wat 
against the authority of their fathers’ house. 

The rebuke is the more convincing for its deliberate moden- 
tion. ‘Having spent many of my best and happiest years,” 
says Mr. Kellett, “in the Victorian age, I do not like to 
hear it disparaged. I do not agree that those years were one 
long nightmare of narrow-mindedness, _ self: 
complacency, hypocrisy, and goody-goodiness.” But he is 
far too wise a critic to waste words in abusing the plaintiffs 
attorney. He faces rhetoric with facts ; and_ presents a 
varied and lively panorama of Victorianism, based partly 
his own memory, and partly on the testitnony of his forbears, 
animated by extensive knowledge of men and manners, of 
contemporary history, literature, religion, politics and sport, 
and everywhere irradiated with a quiet judgement which 
is not afraid of weakening its argument by facing both sides 
of the question fairly and squarely, Though saturated with 
personality, the book is not a collection of personal remini- 
scences. It is the map of a period, not the portrait of a 
individual. And, though its aim is atmosphere, the atmosphere 
is composed of a medley of elements. It abounds in sketches 
of character, in descriptions, and in anecdotes, Not all the 
anecdotes are new, and some of them have been better told 
perhaps elsewhere. But in their fresh setting they cluster 
together, and combine in an attractive pattern, The Victoriats 
are vindicated by evidence, and the evidence is handled with 
equanimity and force. 

Mr. Kellett is by circumstance a Liberal Nonconformist, 
bred in a strictly religious, almost a theologi¢al community. 
His boyhood was not immune from the mental sufferings ofa 
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fuming in the Western Highlaads 
ichland Homespun 
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ae ARET MARY LEIGH 


It is impossible to convey in a few lines of 
cold print our enthusiasm for this book. We 
can only recommend it strongly to everyone 
who cares for open-air books and first-rate 
writing. It is an account, superbly done, of 
life on a farm set within sight of Skye ; of hay- 
making and harvest, raising cattle and planting 
otatoes, felling trees and burning the land, 
and all the thousand details of a farmer’s life. 

85. Gd. net 


vivid memories of an adveaturous life 


Sword and Stirrup 


jy MAJOR H. DE MONTMORENCY 


This is the story of an adventurous life related 
with a bold and humorous pen. Horse-racing 
(the author was his own jockey), service in the 
Boer War and the Great War, treasure-hunting 
in the South Seas, intelligence work in Ireland 
during the civil war: these are some of the 
experiences described in these racy, readable 
reminiscences. 165. net 


atimely hook indeed 
The Twilight of Treaties 


|) Y. M. GOBLET 


J. L. Garvin: ‘I: is an excellent contribution 
to a subject which, one way or another in the 
next two years, will probably make the whole 
difference to the world.’ 
Tue Times: ‘Mr. Goblet’s entrancing study 

. It is stimulating to have the views of so 
learned and untrammelled a thinker and 
geographer.’ 
Rosert Bernays, M.P., in John o’ London's : 
‘A book of particular importance in our 
changing world. He manages to give 
a wide and closely documented survey of 
every danger centre in the modern :woaid ; 

. 6d. net 


round the world on two wheels 


Nansen Passport 


by I, S, 





| lave you a small garden? 


K. SOBOLEFF 


In his early twenties the author, a Russian 
exile , escaped i into Chinese Turkestan. He had 
a talent for adventurous living, and presently 
with little money, few friends and no maps he 
set out to go nena the world on a Ricecte: 
He succeeded, though in India he changed his 
mount for an old motor-cycle. This book, 
the story of his ride, is exciting sais ay 

>, Od. net 


If you have, this book will be worth its price 
over and over again to you. 


THE SMALL GARDEN by Sir 


Edward Anson. A first-rate simple guide 
to the growing of vegetables, fruit and 
flowers in a small garden. Od. net 


























ELINOR 
MORDAUNT'’S 


fine new novel 


Prelude to Death 


The passionately sincere study of one woman’s progress 
through life. A book revealing the struggle between 
Time and a human being in a most poignant fashion. 


408 pages. 7s. Od. net. 


Recently published. 


J. Ej FLECARERS 
Collected Poems 


First complete edition ever issued at a cheap price, with 


a new introduction by SIR JOHN SQUIRE.  Frontis- 
piece in photogravure. Only 5s. net. 


ARNOLD ZWEIG’S 
Playthings of Time 


‘* Undoubtedly justify the publishers’ claim that Zweig is 
a master of the short story. Humour, tragedy, pathos, 
and a mordant wit lay bare the lives of his characters 
like lightning-flashes.”— PUNCH. 7s. 6d. net. 


L. WAINWRIGHT'S 
Girl of Good Family 


‘* The old and new worlds, before and after the war, are 
pictured with subtle appreciation.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


SEND FOR SPRING LIST FROM 


MARTIN SECKER 
AND WARBURG LTD 


22 Fssex Street Strand London 
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generation subjected to every Puritan test of faith and works ; 
and he would be the first to admit that much that he was taught 
was terrible. Nevertheless, he has a kindly indulgence for those 
forms of superstition which sprang from a sincere conviction 
of the reality of the spiritual world, and of the secret processes 
of Providence in the ways of human life. Was all this confidence 
hypocrisy ?. Some of it, perhaps; since the Victorians were 
often as vicious as Pagans; but certainly not all—perhaps 
not even the greater part. Mr. Kellett lingers gently, but not 
sentimentally, in contemplation of the Victorian home, where 
the day began and ended in family prayer, the hearth was the 
centre of the universe, and the concerns of the household were 
of paramount interest. If these people were hypocrites, their 
hypocrisy was of the kind common to all humanity. “* Can 
we uncompromisingly assert that there is anywhere a 
single person entirely free from this most subtle and elusive 
vice? We all practise it, and our purest and most candid 
actions are touched with it.” 

But their hypocrisy was sentimental, rejoins the Devil's 
Advocate. Weil, says Mr. Kellett in effect, not all senti- 
mentality is to be despised. Victorian Literature (and the 
author’s acquaintance with the infusoria of the libraries seems 
inexhaustible)—especially the favourite fiction of the day 
was bathed in tears, palpitating with the emotion of the 
death-bed. But the men and women who wept for Little 
Nell. for the boy-hero of Misunderstood, and the lonely 
orphan of Eliza Cook’s Old Arm Chair, were, in their 
fashion, fulfilling the Aristotelian doctrine of purging their 
sentimentsin sincere example. This generation had not learnt 
to bottle up its feelings, or confront calamity with a sneer. 
Still, it produced a national character which, when it issued 
in action, was susceptible to great movements and capable of 
revolutionary reforms. It was an age of sympathy, which 
did not stop short at protestation. 

The chapters on Politics, School, and Games are among the 
best in the volume, covering wide spaces with shrewd, inter- 
pretative insight. Particularly illuminating is the study of 
the growth of Imperialism, with the dawning suspicion, even 
in the heart of its acclaimed Laureate, that the commercial 
spirit of the race was stealthily infecting its idealism, and that 
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How to use your Bank 


It pays the Bank to be used by its customers, 
though many of its services cost the customer 
nothing at all. It is therefore the Westminster 
Bank’s policy to popularise its services by 
issuing from time to time simply worded 
explanations of various ways in which it is 
glad to be used. Amongst its publications are 
the following: Points before Travelling, notes on 
the Protection of Travellers from Loss. Thirty- 
nine Advantages of an Account with the Bank. 
Securities, their Custody and Supervision. The 
Income Tax of Customers and Shareholders. 
Forward Exchange, the bulwark against chang- 
ing Rates. Cruising with Travellers 
Cheques. Wills, the Bank as 


an Executor 


Copies may be had at any local branch offue of 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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the dust that ‘builds on dust was. fatally threatened 
winds of the world. The history of the period camel the 
up under Mr. Kellett’s constructive touch S Ise 


> and behi 
Sea ae rae tr oN nd { 
fabric of history, the character of a race emerges, worki he 


but the fut 
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— 


its own salvation. That is the author's constant conve 
History may be made by tyrants and schemers : 
lite 


is fed from the character of the crowd. And the Vi 
crowd was sound at heart. The value of its legacy beo} 
be appreciated now, and will be more fully recognised in| . 
perspective of years to come. ARTHUR Wag te 
AUGH, 


Speakable Scots 


Scottish Eccentrics. By Hugh MacDiarmid. (Routledge, Ii) 
“Ir is no joke being a Scottish genius,” remarks Mr. i 
Diarmid in the course of this abounding narrative ; and ih; 
MacDiarmid ought to know. Happily, although he repuiiat, 
with wholehearted scorn the possession of that quality eXalted 
by the English that is called sense of humour, he has to the ful 
the capacity for making a joke at his own expense anq fot 
creating wild fun out of his troubles. He does not hold y; 

putting them in an old kit-bag and smiling. Rather he opens 
the Pandora’s box of his troublous and troublesome country 
and lets the imps fly about our ears with a will. It may aly 
be said, in passing, that if it has never been a joke to bea 
genius in Scotland, those who have been blessed: with feryey 
talent have made some rollicking jokes out of their lives, 

This gallery of eccentrics, although it catalogues only 
eleven names, runs to more portraits—full-length, head-anj. 
shoulders, and thumb-nail sketches—than we have time tj 
count. Sometimes, indeed, there is little more than a thum). 
nail indication where we expect to find a show piece, whi 
subsidiary names are given large canvases and elaborate goij 
frames. Hence it is an exhilarating adventure to pace the 
rooms and passages. The only thing our author never pemit; 
himself is caricature. He writes from the heart and dips his 
pen in his own hot blood : and, of course, he has a thesis ty 
which every item contributes, wild as their arrangement an 
execution may seem to the superficial view. 

His object is to explode “‘ the general myth regarding o 
national character,” which has been represented as cautious, 
energetically biddable, and with an eye to the main chance, 
as exemplified by Scottish business men, soldiers and policemen 
all over the world. In reality, says Mr. MacDiarmid, “a 


analysis of the lives of eminent Scots in all branches of arts 


and affairs, rather tends to characterise them as reckles, 
improvident, scatter-brained, and subject to the most extr- 





vagant generosities and the wildest whims,” as ‘ 
antinomian versatile, erudite, filled with wanderlut 
spiritual and physical, indifferent to or incapable of mer 


worldly prudence,” as ‘ industrious but flighty,” as “bri 


liantly improvisatory,” as finding “* a difficulty of inhibition, 


of self-limitation, of screwing oneself down to a particular line 


ee 


of accomplishment,” and as having a ‘* continual propensity 
for a genuine transition into another field.” Hating to 
* accept a code of any sort,’ we tend by nature “ in th 


* wayward, & 
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direction of moral anarchy.” This and nothing else is “th > 


clue to that element in us towards the, elimination of whieh, — 
at all costs, every effort in modern Seottish history has bea F 
devoted.” “* A people only too devastatingly aware of ou 4 
real propensities and terrified to give rein to them,” WF 
“voluntarily emasculate ourselves and conform for the sake F 


of peace ”—the result being this “ strange distemper, ths) 


bleak and horrible disease of the spirit” out of which has) 
come the unspeakable Scot. We are unspeakable because vey 
have done violence to ourselves out of fear and out of deference 4 
tothe alien English ideals. And even when we achieve tl E 
speakableness with a semblance of uniformity, we remain, t)7 
use a phrase of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s with regard to the murder 


prisoners of Culloden Moor, ‘ Incompatibles with British 


Civilisation.” Because we are incongruous we work ourselves © 
and Britain an obscure and horrid mischief. Our true type 
is that of Ben Jonson, who, in so far as he was a Seot, exhibited 4 
* unbridled exuberance of fancy, bordering occasionally 


upon irreverence.” 


Lord George Gordon, Sir Thomas Urquhart, ‘“ Christophe! 





North,” William Berry, Thomas Davidson, Elspeth Buchat. & 


Lord Monboddo, * Ossian ’* Macpherson, James Hogg, and the © 
* great William MeGonagall are some of the figures that gov 
make up this “strange procession.” Nearly all of they 
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~ CHINA 
MAGNIFICENT 


A history of Five Thousand Years of 
Chinese Art 


jy DAGNY CARTER 


The aim of this survey of China’s artistic development 
is to show the gradual evolution, organic cohesion and 
intimate relationship between Chinese art and thought. 
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: Me uchina Magnificent” is the first comprehensive and 

Bi: Mh, lar history of Chinese art to have appeared in this 

rp coutry, and it has been designed especially for the lay 

to en reader. The book presents an excellent bird’s-eye view of 

e ait the long development ot Chinese art. 
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etl By G. F. MONKSHOOD 
permits rape P —- 
dips hy) The author of this book had the proud and unique privi- 
hesis pf kege of introducing Kipling’s immortal work, “ Plain 
ent a Tales From The Hills,” to the British public. He writes : 

“I think the subscription sheet of ‘ Plain Tales From 
ing og The Hills’ would fetch a good deal of money at an 
tutiow, auction, if it existed to-day, which is improbable. If I 
shane, & semember correctly, it numbered sixteen copies.” 
icem § Further interesting details of how Kipling’s work 
, “af became known here, together with eight rare reproduc- 
of ary tions of covers, make this book indispensable for Kipling 
ckles, F collectors. 
extn April 6 Illus. 7/6 
y Ward, 
lerlust 
mer COMING ’ The book that sold over 
Pe, 1,000,000 copies on the Continent 
line 
ut | The GREAT WHITE GODS 
“ | | by Edward Stucken May 7 Illus. 8/6 
n the Fe 
* the Fe 
‘| ae TRAD 

q = 
i=) THE | OF THE 
Our 
ee 
sake ; 
this © 
“By Col TON 
«| By Col. P. T. ETHERTON 
nice Ee 
=} and VERNON BARLOW 
“| an 
ed E This is no ordinary travel book, but an enthralling and 
tisk  =compelling narrative dealing with the sights, secrets and 
g g 


ve marvels of the New World. Journeying through the 
RE sky, the traveller is shown Gibraltar, is told of the veiled 
ted q Tuaregs of the Sahara—the “Abandoned of God ’—flies 
lly along the routes of the old Elizabethan sea dogs, through 
the Brazilian jungles, etc. It also throws a new light on 
et) «the mystery of the disappearance of Colonel Fawcett. 
_ April 23 Illus. 16/- 
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This book is being 
highly praised 


From a Colonial 
GOVERNOR’s 


NOTEBOOK 


SIR REGINALD ST-JOHNSTON, K.C.M.G. 


“ Something better and much more entertaining than a 
formal study of service in the Crown Colonies. Sir 
Reginald writes with a lively style. The book is full of 
original observations, many amusing, many instructive. 
Excellent reading ”—Times 








“Full of interesting and lively passages ”—Scotsman 
“With entertaining vivacity and humour he gives us 
an immense amount of unusual information. He has 
written—and he is a practised writer in many moods— 
one of those happy books which make the reader of 
them as happy as their author ”—Sunday Times 

Illustrated 





12/6 





NEW HUTCHINSON BOOKS 


FRENCH “‘o"° HAIG 


Maj. the Hon. E. GERALD FRENCH, D.S.O. 
With a foreword by 
The Rt. Hon. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, 9°; 


“An epic story of two great clashing personalities ”"— 
Evening News Illustrated 10/6 


A WOMAN at the 
ABYSSINIAN WAR 


MURIEL CURREY, O.B.E, 


This is one of the most important and authoritative books 
on Abyssinia. Mussolini granted Miss Currey a special 
permit as the only woman war correspondent in Eritrea 


Illustrated 18/- 


NICHOLAS Il 


MAHOMMED ESSAD-BEY 
A richly illumined portrait of that great and unhappy 
man, the last of the Czars Illustrated 18f- 
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won distinction in a certain line, but.divagated into other lines 
from sheer effervescence. Thomas Davidson founded the 
Fabian Society merely by the way: Donaldson, who was a 
painter of distinction, discovered a method of preserving meat 
and vegetables uncorrupted during the Jongest voyage: the 
Rev. John Gregory, having invented a specially destructive 
gun, scrapped his invention when Isaac Newton pointed out 
how inimical to human life it was: the ninth Earl of Dundonald 
died in poverty in Paris although he had initiated many of 
the modern uses of coal tar. (The tenth Earl of Dundonald, 
whom Mr. MacDiarmid passes over, was even more eccentric. 
He horrified the authorities of a hundred years ago by 
inventing gas warfare. It was voted un-English and 
pigeonholed.) Sometimes, as with Mrs. Buchan, the line 
between a flamboyant personality and actual insanity is 
not made clear, and as insanity is in all countries the same, 
this is a weakness. But on the whole Mr. MacDiarmid bears 
out his contention well. Even when he abandons himself to 
special pleading he never fails to be interesting and enter- 
taining. He has written a delightful, stimulating and valuable 
book, CATHERINE CARSWELL. 


Artists’ Memoirs 


Self and Partners. By Sir Charles Holmes. (Constable. 18s.) 
Oil Paint and Grease Paint. By Dame Laura Knight. (Nichol- 


son and Watson. 21s.) 

Tuerte are two kinds of memoirs—those which one reads 
to meet the author and those which one reads to meet the 
author's friends. Sir Charles Holmes’ reminiscences Self 
and Partners, in spite of its bracketed sub-title, Chiefly Self, 
belong emphatically to the second category. The author 
tells us quite a lot about himself, his family, his early life, 
his various positions and activities throughout his life, and 
vet at the end we have no clear idea of what he is like. In 
any seene in which many figures are involved his is the one 
which stands out least distinctly. This may be partly due 
to the modesty of Sir Charles, for in many cases the episodes 
themselves are interesting and by a slight change of emphasis 
more glory might have been drawn on to the figure of the 
writer. 

The book has, however, two definite merits. The first is 
negative and lies in the extraordinary tact with which Sir 
Charles deals with all the disputes in which he found himself 
involved while Director of the National Gallery. At the 
time feeling ran very high and the trouble was greater than 
the reader would guess from the quiet account given in these 
reminiscences. But it is greatly to the author's credit that 
he has avoided any too severe distribution of blame and 
given a defence without the corresponding attack. The 
second merit is more positive. From Sir Charles’ book we 
learn a lot about many figures of interest and of their relations 
~ with the art world. Roger Fry appears on many pages and 
-it is good to know more of his work in connexion with the 

Burlington and of his enthusiasms over the first Post-Im- 
pressionist exhibition. Other great figures—Ruskin, Pater, 
Wilde —come forward for an instant but none of them appear 
in any completeness. It is rather the less startling but not 
less attractive figures of the picture-gallery world, the author's 
colleagues, that fill the bulk of the book. 

From any page of Dame Laura Knight’s book it becomes 
evident that the authoress has the art of impressing her own 
personality on her surroundings and of conveying that person- 
ality at least as clearly by means of the written word as by 
means of paint. Her early life was unattractive, painful and 
disagreeable, but her description of it makes fascinating read- 
ing. All her relations stand out clearly as real human beings, 
their singularities described with a complete lack of emphasis 
which makes them the more striking. At times the struggle 
to keep alive at all seems to have been serious, and the authoress 
keeps the whole sympathy of the reader when she writes of a 
diet of porridge and of the few shillings earned here and there 
in casual teaching. The description of life in Nottingham is 
vivid, and forms a good contrast to that of visits to an aunt in 
St. Quentin. where the attitude of a French girls’ school 
towards an intruding English pupil is described with painful 
reality. At times the writer reaches real dramatic force as in 
the passages about the struggles of the fishermen of Staithes, 
and the horrors which a storm may bring upon them. In all 
these parts the authoress is completely successful, and in the 
visit to Holland, with its discovery of Rembrandt and Vermeer 


‘or since, towards royal mistresses. Before the reign was hal 


‘established the old-fashioned compromise between faith aul 









‘ : a 
we are still entirely captivated. If we+had to make a ; 
about the book it would be that the second half is q i <= 





ment. As the subject gets more important and the ‘ 
involved grow grander, for some reason the result grow 
interesting. Is it that the authoress allows herself to be 
merged in the events in which she is involved? But toth - 
the book is worth reading, especially for those who are ne 
ested in. Dame Laura Knight’s paintings. For the oo 
phases of her career bear closely on the development of a 
and it is instructive to follow her successive Passions re 
theatre and the circus. For myself I find that the On 
chapters of the reminiscences have a reality and a vividnee 
above that of the paintings, and, as a rendering of a scene | 
would prefer the description of Little Grandma's death and 
burial in chapter I to most of the canvases. 
ANTHONY Bivyy, 


A King’s Mistress 


courtesan of Paradise. By Margaret Trouncer. (Faber, ],) 






less 


















Ir is mainly a matter of generations. If you grew Up at the 
end of last century, you got to know Louise de la Valliére from 
the interminably thrilling pages of Dumas’ Vicomy 4 
Bragelonne —a pale, demure and passive miss against a bac. 
ground of ringing masculine oaths, finely tempered rapier, 
and the clink of stage armour. It was the period of swag. 
buckling melodrama which finally collapsed with Whe 
Knights Were Bold. The present generation is predominantly 
film-minded. The Louise de la Valliére of Courtesan i 
Paradise is a typical heroine of the screen, making her exit 
and entrances to the dying fall of a signature tune, registeriny 
successive emotions in highly magnified close-ups, and wearin 
an outsize in eyelashes. , 

Apart from the absurd title and the saccharine flavour of 
the religious passages (which will please some and rep 
others), this is an unusually good specimen of the fashionable 
scenario biography. In the first place, Louise makes , 
supremely good subject for the rather obvious romane 
required by this form of art. She was Louis XTV’s first real 
love, though it is a rash claim that she was his “ only true” 
one. She was, on her side, a fervent and sincere soul, wh 
afterwards embraced religion as passionately and whole 
heartedly as she had fallen into the arms of Louis. She loved 
him, as the phrase goes, for himself. Mrs. Trouncer deserves 
credit for unearthing the story (whether true or not) thats 
contemporary medal was struck in Holland representiy 
Louis surrounded by his four most famous mistresses. Madame 
de Maintenon had her hand on his nose, Madame de Fontange 
on his purse, and Madame de Montespan in a position which 
cannot be further particularised ; Madame de la Valliére hai 
hers on his heart. 

Secondly, Mrs. Trouncer has taken mor? trouble over he 
facts and her sources than is common in biographies of this 
kind. She assures us in her preface that she has “ searched 
like a ferret and weighed like a judge.” Any pardonable 
exaggeration in this claim is to be attributed to lack, not d 
goodwill, but of that keen sense of evidence which may lk 
presumed to prevail on the bench. Her most serious derog: 
tion from historical probity is due to the need of providing 
her scenario with a.villain. Few of the stories of the ritul 
murder of children which crop up repeatedly in Europeat 
history from the middle ages down to the nineteenth century 
will stand the most cursory examination ; and that associated 
with the name of Mme. de Montespan is one of the flimsiet 
of them. But Mme. de Montespan must obviously be cat 
as the villain of the piece ; and anyhow the scene, howeve 
ill-authenticated, was too screenworthy to be left out. 

One misses, of course, any analysis of the spirit of thit 
brilliant and contradictory epoch. Louise and Mme. ¢ 
Montespan were, one feels, unlucky in that their lot was cs 
in that brief period when the Church, frightened by the 
successes of the Reformers, set about reforming itself ani 
adopted a severely censorious attitude, scarcely known befor 




































over the clever Mme. de Maintenon had_ successfully t& 






morals. Of all this Mrs. Trouncer has so little inkling thi 
she can refer to * the guileless Bossuet *; and she shatter 
our faith in her knowledge not of French history, but of the 
French language, when she renders “ Je ne suis pas aist” lf 
* Tam not comfortable.” EE. H. Care. 
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“very timely and important «.. - 


acute, well established by fact, balanced 
and genuinely judicial.” 


LER 


Fs 





“should be read by everyone who 


wishes to gain a clear idea of the man 
who is now the cutstanding political 


figure in Europe.” 








Constable 
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Jast published 


CONCERNING THE MINISTRY 
By JOHN OMAN, D.D., formerly Principal of 
Westminster College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains a rich store of wisdom and counsel to those 
engaged in the work of the Christian ministry. 


Just published 


A FIRST CHURCH HISTORY 
With an Illustrated Time-Chart and a short Book 


List for Students and Teachers. 


By VERA E. WALKER. és, net. 
MEDITATIONS ON THE 
CROSS 
By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA. 5s. net. 


“The burning experience of a living man.”’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


WHEN YE PRAY 
By DOM BERNARD CLEMENTS. 2s. éd. net. 


Ready April 24th 
THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 
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Fiction 
By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
Sparkenbroke. By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
Siac ross "Br rit Raed ce nia the sie of this 


Sparkenbroke is not a novel whith a reviewer would willingly 
choose for synopsis and review—the appreciation of its delicate 
and leisurely graces and its considered wisdoms is hindered 
by the necessity for reading within ‘a week what should take 
at least a month. Who, for instance, could do justice to 
Marius under less than several months? But it is a book 
which many readers, free of any other compulsion than the 
heart’s desire for beauty of word and picture, and other 
deeper needs, such as the heart’s love for a sensitive metaphysic 
culled by brooding from experience, will read and re-read 
with scarcely alloyed delight, often pausing to consider a 
comment or turn a phrase on the palate, and remember 
long after for its sweetly tormenting aroma as of flowers 
whose perfume blows, from beyond the Styx. 

Not that Sparkenbroke is, in the facile phrase, ‘a book.to 
be sipped ’’—not if that suggests idle pleasures ; like Marius 
to which it bears much more resemblance than to anything by 
Moore, in spite of innumerable, regrettable echoes of Moore, 
it requires concentration. And that suggests the one, perhaps 
the only weakness of this novel, and had better be pleaded 
at the outset—namely that the need for concentration does 
not arise solely from the embedded thought but from a kind 
of hedonism in the picture, which clashes with the idealism 
of the thought, and from an accompanying narcotic in the 
stvle which has to be resisted continually: both 
reminiscent—there may be no other connexion —of Amico 
Moorini (as. Moore called his more wilful self). Sparkenbroke 
himself, speaking of Charles Reade, admires the rough but 
bold way in which that school of writers thrust through 
to their ends, and sighs that the writers of this day dallv 
too often to contemplate the bubbles on the stream: it is a 
fair enough comment on the method of Mr. Morgan’ whose 
touch is much too fondling; this is, however, not to 
dallying and oblique, for that is his method. 

However, these things arise from the nature of the material 
itself. Piers Tenniel, Lord Sparkenbroke, is a poet, and, in 
so far as any word could define him, a practising Platonist. His 
mind is preoccupied with intuitions of the nature of essential 
reality ; he is a coarser Shelley who is constantly being moved 
by the intensity of his desire for the absolute fullness of 


again 


sav 


experience to live inthe imagination in cestatic union 
with the essence of all being. To him the radiance 
of eternity shines always through the stain of life, and 
art. when it is vision, love, when it is not merely 
sensual but the “spring of being,” are with death 

his major preoccupation—ecstasies that can burn away 
the body and create an absolute soul. This emphasis 


on the self, the vehicle and enemy of ecstasy. creates his 
conflict. Codes, behaviour, the reason-formed character, the 
law-governed conscience, are his abomination—or should be. 
if I understand him rightly—and the imagination that lies to 
itself is his only sin. When he falls in love with Mary Leward, 
a mere girl, and when she marries his dear friend George 
Hardy, who does believe in codes (though he also believes in 
Sparkenbroke) the stage is set for the conflict in the novel 
whose advances and retreats and crises illustrate Sparken- 
broke at the same time that they have significance only 
because he is what he is. Love, poetry, the idea of death, 
considered so metaphvsically:. become, of necessity. de- 
emotionalised. We feel the emotions .of these three people 
rather as, in the mornings, we feel the light without perceiving 
it, and acknowledge their reality, sense their meaning. and are 
affected by them much as, between sleeping and waking, we 
acknowledge sounds as vet entangled in dream. 

It is the price Mr. Morgan has to pay for writing 
poetry as prose and metaphysics as fiction, but Pater 
did something similar, though his Cyrenaicism, being a 
code of behaviour, kept him much nearer to earth. There 
is no comparison. with Moore whose style was mere 
theatrical ‘ make-up,” who had no metaphysic, and no 
philosophy, and no love for common reality. Mr. Morgan 
has, like Moore, his frozen frieze; his too clever transitions, his 
inevitable buckram prettiness—I have noted so many exam- 
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ples that I think few readers will find difficulty in admitt 
The opening of the affair between Sp. 
kenbroke and Mary struck me as being painfully Suggestive , 
the novelettishness of Sir Owen Asher; and I must 
because it jarred on me throughout, that to have been 
about things like death was an evasion of common e 
that, even within the method of the novel, struck me a8 be 
aimost vulgar. Honestly, I do not know how great this bog 
is, or how lasting it will be. I do know it is full of Deautis 
and for the rest a book to be winnowed and winnowed, Ther 
is no living critic capable of judging it. It is q book to he 
handed to the only infallible and honourable critic there i, 
Time, who (in time) does not deceive and cannot be bhutfey 
As one fumbling critic, I should be inclined to say that Tam no 
wholly convinced, and T should hate to see a philosopher, like 
Santayana shall we say, examine the basis of Mr, Motgay, 
ideas about the relation between the personal imagination a 
essential reality. There are, after all, such things as su, 
lunatics. Also I should cap the quotation from Keats, on tly 
cover, by another equally pertinent to the artist at his art; 
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* What sea-bird o'er the sea 
Ts a philosopher the while he goes 
Winging along where the wild water throes ?” 







Mr. Morgan is a zephyr beside Miss Evans's whirlwind, Shp 
too, deals with emotions affected by eternities, but it is the 
emotions she wants to project. She is so interested in then, 
in fact, that she writes of them with an acknowledged al. 
consciousness, indicated by such rude intrusions as “ Ther 
are many I know who by this time will have picked up this 
book and put it down again.” Her scene is a Welsh industrial 
town and her vision of it is coloured black and hell-flamed by 
awareness of souls gripped in awareness of sin, and damnation, 
and an angry God. They are so obsessed that nobody could 
attempt for a moment to take the book as photography; | 
should rather call it “a daemonic poem with some good 
passages.” Dollbright who rounds on Ifor Morriss the sinfil 
minister, abandons his job because his employer is licentiow, 
then, on finding his wife has cancer and must be operated 0, 
begs it back, and Bellamy who faints at the sight of blood, 
but desires Menna with wild desire, and in possessing her finds 
that Dollbright has become suddenly charitable and humane- 
these exist already in literature as the daemonic figures of 
Dostoievsky, and I do not feel that Miss Evans has given then 
anything like his power to move us. Her style is illustrative of 
her flashes of genius, and her frequent frothy violence: 
























**His face seemed to swoop on the edges of their industrious 
existences like a haggard meteor.” 

** He lay on his side like an idle implement in a furrow.” 

‘His teeth showed like hailstones in the storm of his mouth.” 

“The sky was the colour of weighted snow and hung over the 
town like a cloth weighted with stones.” 









A final excerpt suggests Miss Evans's weakness; she cat 


write : 






“The spiritual force behind his features was broken up like a 
star flying in fragments towards its tremendous encounter witha 
smaller earth.” 






We should sense that——not be told it. (By the way, in out 
depression she utters a curious doctrine. * What are the dreg 
if not the essence of the whole 7” Did she ever make coffee’) 

Miss Else Reed, in 4 Man Forbid, gives us a fantastic story 
of midnight terror with much more restraint but also with 
much less suggestion of genius trying to escape. Her scent 
is a small Canadian seaport to which a brigantine comes in tht 
fog at night. with, among its crew, a gigantic negro. Gertrude, 
the child, with her second-sight. foreseeing disaster that she 
cannot entirely define, helps to create an eerie atmospher, 
and Emma.the erring servant-girl, who comes under the 
malevolent influence of the negro, and pays dearly for he 
weakness, gives pathos and reality ; but Aunt Lucinda, the 
extremely proper old-young maid, the victim of secret com 
plexes and inhibitions, is se unlikely (in no matter whit 
fantasy) to have acted_as she did that the book fades o 
whenever she appears. This is not to say that the atmospher 
is not most skilfully built up, and had I been reviewing A Man 
Forbid. for other readers I might have been more eager to 
recommend it as quite good general entertainment. 
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0 INDEPENDENT SPRINGING 
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ing ever experienced ry 
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judging of engine ae 
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Q BODY CONFORMITY 


So form-fitting that 
it is as good as made- 
to - measure seating. 
Said to be the most 
comfortable car seat 
ever invented. 
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outstanding features... 


unless it’s a VAUXHALL 


These five points and others . . . the smart modern lines, the inviting 
roomy interior . . . have made the Vauxhall Light Six popular 
everywhere. After comparing performance, comfort and value 
thousands of motorists have said, “We tried the others . . . but we 
chose a Vauxhall.” 

Ask Vauxhall owners—you must know some—what they think of 
their cars and the economy of running them. Their opinions will 
carry a lot more weight than what we say ; then, to convince yourself 
that your choice is sound, make a real test of all the cars that 
interest you. Any Vauxhall dealer will be happy to put a car 
at your disposal. 

VAUXHALL LIGHT SIX 12 h.p.or 14 hp. Six £205 


different body styles. Saloons from- - °° - * 











Q OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 


10 m_p.h. to 30 m.p.h.—on top gear—in 
101/§ s:conds. 10 m.p.h. to 30 m.p.h.— 
through the gears ~ y 
—in 54/5 seconds. , 
Stand to som.p.h. 
—through the gears 
—in 20 seconds. wide “AUTOCAR” 





LIGHT SIX 


Fully descriptive literature, the written experiences of Vauxhall 
owners and full information of the Vauxhall & General ex- 
tended payment plan are readily available from any Vauxhall 
dealer or from Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Beds. 

If you want a bigger car thzre ts the Vauxhall Big Six. 20 h.p. 

or 27h.p. Prices from £325 to £550. 

74 182 Gt. Portland St., London, W.te 





Wide range of models on view at I 
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Current Literature 


CONQUESTS AND DISCOVERIES OF .HENR 
THE NAVIGATOR tk 
Edited by Virginia de Castro e Almeida, ; 

This book. (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) is an- abridged 
translation of the Chronicles of Gomes Eannes de Azurara, 
the Portuguese Hakluyt. They have never been translated 
before and the publishers are to be thanked for making 
them available to English readers, Apart from the value of 
this work to scholars, it can be recommended to the general 
reader as a vivid account of the adventures and achievements 
of the greatest of the Portuguese explorers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and of the life of that great prince, the 
Infante Henry, called the Navigator. He was the third son 
of John I of Portugal who had married the daughter of John 
of Gaunt. His first youthful exploit was his part in the capture 
of Ceuta from the Moors, which he and his brothers undertook 
as an exercise in chivalry preparatory to being knighted. 
Later, he spent many years at sea, directing campaigns 
against the Moors and planning the voyages of discovery to the 
west coast of Africa which raised Portugal to be the greatest 
sea-power in Europe. Henry did not take an active part in 
these expeditions, which were led by such captains as 
Lancarote, and Dias who discovered Guinea, but it was his 
organisation of the fleets, his planning and charting of routes, 
and his inspiring leadership which made them _ possible. 
Azurara wrote of him: “. . . things which seemed impossible 
to men were rendered easy by the persistence of his efforts.” 
It is a pity that there is no map ; and a note on Azurara would 
have been useful. 


UNCLE GIVE US BREAD 
By Arne StrZm 

Arne Strom, a Danish poultry expert, accompanied by his 
wife and small son, went as adviser to a large collective 
poultry-farm a day’s journey from Moscow. He was delighted 
to have an opportunity of working under a government 
which he admired, and arrived in Russia * full of hope and 
courage ” and stayed there a vear. He calls his account of that 
year Uncle Give Us Bread (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) because 
he heard that sentence oftener than any other. If he had called 
it * The Truth About Russia” one would not have believed 
half of it, but dismissed it as crude anti-Soviet propaganda. 
As it is, one is inclined to think that Mr. Strom was very 
unfortunate, or else that previous visitors were very fortunate 
in their experiences, for there can surely be nothing more 
revolting in print than his description of conditions on a col- 
lective poultry farm. Disease, vermin and filth seemed to be 
the lot of every living creature, workers and stock alike. 
In fact, Mr. Strom’s first recommendation was that the whole 
stock of 30,000 birds be slaughtered. He found the authorities 
indifferent, amused, or full of promises which they never 
kept. The standard of life among the peasants he found 
unbelievably low. On the farm they sometimes went for 
weeks without butter, salt or potatoes, eating nothing but 
eggs and black bread. Four-fifths of the population of Russia 
work on collective farms. One can only hope, for the sake 
of the peasants whom Mr. Strom admires so much, that he is 
describing the worst one of them all. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE NOHFU 
By Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto 


With A Daughter Of The Nohfu (Hurst and Blackett, 

2s. 6d.) Madame Sugimoto completes the trilogy, begun so 
auspiciously with A Daughter Of The Samurai, of novels 
dealing with family life in modern Japan. The Nohfu are 
small farmer-landowners, the yveomen of a_ disappearing 
feudal system, and as one would expect from her previous work, 
this picture of village life in transition is colourful and charm- 
ing. It is hard to believe that the village of Takiya is typical, 
or that such a paragon of.maidenly virtue as O Haru exists— 
even in Japan. Perhaps this is unjust to Madame Sugimoto 
and Japanese village maidens; anyway, it does not really 
matter, as this is a novel of ideas rather than character, and 
each personage is made to represent various attitudes to 
westernisation, and the story as a whole is meant to illustrate, 
for the benefit of Occidentals, how Japan is achieving true 
progress by a careful blending of old and new ideas. Their 
problems are more or less the same as those which face English 
rural communities: electrification, mechanisation, motor 
roads, the flight of population to the towns, falling prices, but 
the way O Haru and her friends of the Young Men’s and Young 
Maidens’ Associations actually settle some of these problems 
puts to shame the activities of our English village Institutes. 
They should add this book to their libraries immediately. 


SPECTATOR 


a 
THE ADVENTURES OF A GADABOUT 
By George W. Houghton 


* Deauville, in 1929, was the Mecca of the world’s 

with play higher than has ever been known before op « 4 
It was a place where almost anything was possible The 
seen a crowd of bright young people leave the Cag 
evening dress at about 6.30 a.m., trip gaily down to the bea ‘ 
light a wood-fire in gypsy fashion, and cook a hearty } ch, 
of eggs and bacon before retiring to their hotels and ha 
Those who care to may read more about that brilliant seas 
in Mr. Houghton’s Adventures Of A Gadabout (Selwyn . 
Blount, 10s. 6d.). There is also much about Cannes-t9e0 
Nice, Bermuda, Madeira, Paris, and other smart places “ 
author once intended to travel “ round the world on q fiy 
pound note ” for a certain newspaper, but he stuck at Cen 
For a time portrait-sketches and caricatures were a good lne 
Then he was assistant to a beach physical instructor befo, 
joining the staff of the Nice ‘‘ Continental Life.” Ag q a 
graphist he was obviously a great success, as the present anh 
logy of gossip witnesses. Here are stories about all one; 
favourite millionaires, royalties, international gamblex 
actors, famous authors, and the gay lives they led in the great 
days of the French Riviera, Mr. Houghton knew them gj 
from the Aga Khan to Bernard Shaw ; and even if he has jy 
new story to tell about a celebrity he puts his name down just 
the same, because, having been a journalist, he knows that in 
writing of this sort names make best-sellers. 

























PAPUAN EPIC 
By Keith Bushell 


Mr. Bushell, who has served as Native Police Officer ang 
Magistrate in New Guinea, has made a praiseworthy attempt 
to strike a new line in records of colonial service. Perhaps 
he knew that his book (Seeley, Service, 12s. 6d.) would have t 
face the rivalry of several recent accounts of work among the 
cannibals of Papua. Unfortunately he seems to have been unable 
to decide whether to write a novel or a formal third-person 
account of his adventures. This is not to suggest that any 
of Mr. Bushell’s adventures are fictitious, but that it would 
have been more satisfactory if he had set them down in the 
first person, and in simpler langiage. The mere facts of 
the patrols which Mr. Bushell led into the unexplored Pai-wa 
regions in search of the murderers of two white men and 
into the interior of Fergusson Island to catch a cannibal 
who had been terrorising the coastal settlement, are exciting 
enough in themselves and are only made tedious by the 
purple patches and humorous interludes with which Mr, 
Bushell has decorated them. But it was certainly a good idea 
to build the narrative round the character of Donovan, an 
old white “ savage,” found by Mr. Bushell on a small island 
off the coast, and who accompanied the author on his patrol, 
The story of the gradual recivilising of this wild old Irishman 
gives a progressive interest usually lacking in books of this 
sort. 




























BY AND LARGE 


By Admiral Sir Barry Domvile 







Admiral Domvile has produced a very readable book 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.), well stocked with good stories and by 
no means devoid of solid reflections on naval matters, and much 
less solid reflections on political. The remark that “The 
Nazis have treated the Jews with great harshness an‘ tactles- 
ness *° may be commended to readers of The Yellow Spol. 
Having served in almost every. kind of vessel from a fishing 
sloop to a battleship (he commanded the * Royal Sovereign’ 
in the Mediterranean in 1925-6), Sir Barry feels strongly on the 
importance of sea experience, and criticises with some vigout 
a tendency to send every promising officer specialising ashore. 
He had a fair share ashore himself in his time, and devotes 
rather disproportionate space to the naval pageant which he 
organised in 1932, as President of the Royal Naval College 
at Greenwich. Most of the distinguished naval figures of the 
last twenty years make an appearance somewhere in Sit 
Barry's pages, one of his earliest aneedotes dealing with the 
simultaneous arrival for the rescue of an overturned yacht (@) 
of Captain David Beatty and Captain Cradock (of Coronel) 
both with ladies with them, and (b) of a boatload of stark naked 
midshipmen who had dashed out from shore where they wet 
bathing. A sailor's judgement of the Washington Naval 
Conference—Sir Barry Domvile was there with the British 
delegation—has its importance, and the personal touches like 
Mr. Balfour's plaintive query ** What do I do?” when the 
toast * Sweethearts and Wives ” was given at a British Enr 
bassy dinner, lighten the story considerably. The book 
altogether is better worth reading than the average volume of 
memoits. 
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BUT BE SURE TO USE 








WALborE Guus! 


Your thoughts, like your pen, will flow more freely when 
you write on Waldorf Club Notepaper. It’s a joy to 
write on its beautifully glazed surface—a surface that is 
entirely free from “‘ grease.”” Waldorf Club Notepaper 
and Envelopes can be obtained from all Stationers and 
Stores, including branches of Boots Ltd. (Stationery 
Dept.) and W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. 





WALDORF — 
oltatione 


FREE SAMPLE wil! be sent 
on application to Waldorf C lub 
Stationery, (Dept. 5.10), New- 
ton Mill, Hyde, Chesuise. 














BE SURE YOUR CAR IS MADE IN THE 








Cured a cold “in no time 


“TI have just recovered 
froman irritating cold and, 
thanks to your wonderful 
Vapex, it was cured in no 
time. The Inhalant is as 
effective as it is pleasant. 
I shall surely recommend 
it to my friends.” 

J. L., Paisley. 


Li 


Vapex gives instant re- 
lief; it clears the head 
and kills the germs 
which cause the trouble. 
It is the safest, surest, 
most rapid remedy... 
20 years of world-wide 
use have proved its 
worth. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO,, LTD. 
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before the horse 


“If I choose a cat on appearance and price alone, how 
can I be sure about its quality ? ” 

“Well, sir, have you ever thought how second-hand 
prices reflect the value of cars first-hand ? ” 

“I can’t say I’ve given it much thought.” 

“Look at it in this way. A used car is priced according 
to the demand there is for it. The demand is great only 
when the buyer can teasonably expect to get a lot of 
service from that car.’ 

“That’s logical enough. But is there a car in great 
demand which commands a higher resale price than 
others of its type? ” 

“Yes. If you follow used-car prices carefully, you'll find 
that the Austin always sells well.” 

“And the inference is...” 

“That motorists realise that Austin cars are soundly built 
and their performance is not short-lived—a real quality 
job. So there’s always a demand for an Austin—new or 
second-hand.” 

“Which suggests that when I want to buy a new car, I 
consider the price of old ones?” 

“Yes. It sounds like putting the cart before the horse— 
but it’s a good practice to follow.” 


The Ascot Saloon. Prominent features are the dignified appearance, 
wide visibility and roomy interior. It has 4-speed gearbox with 
Synchromesh on top, third and second, hydraulic shock absorbers, 
Pytchley sliding roof, Triplex glass and Dunlop tyres. Prices at 
works : 15.9 h.p. 6-cylinder, £235. 13.9 h.p. 6-cylinder, £225. 11.9 h.p. 
4-cylinder, £208. For full particulars of all models write for new 
catalogue or call on the nearest Austin Dealer. 





Read the Austin Magazine: 4d. every month, 


USTIN 


YOU BUY A CAR—BUT YOU INVEST IN AN AUSTIN 


The Austin Motor Company Ltd., Birmingham & 479 Oxford Street, London. London Service 
Depots: 12, 16 & 20 h.p. Holland Park, W.11. 7 & 10 h.p. North Row, W.1. Export 
——Denartment: Birmingham. —— 
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BILLIARD ROOM (as illus.) £56:14:0 


There is only one way to 
make a good job of a build- 
ing: sclect only seasoned 
material and use it with the 
skill born of long experience. 
fm This is the Browne & Lilly 
E way; it explains why a build- 
ing by Browne & Lilly is even 
: ; better than it looks. 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 3.R., 


showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., also Garages, 
Sheds, Greenhouses and Portable Buildings of all kinds. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


2p : ing 4 9 
THAM ES SIDE, READING. Phone: Reading 4489. 


’Grams: Portable, Reading. 
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The April Magazines 


The Contemporary Review offers various re 
European situation. Mr. Wickham Steed’s 
definitely anti-Hitler and alarmist ; 
condone a treaty violation. 


A pril 






Adings of tp. 
= Outloo we 
Great Britain th, 
Mr. Geoffrey Mander 





other hand, is sure that Germany is not ready for ware 
\ , that 





we need not rearm according to the White Paper and ¢ 
the League with its “ overwhelming military strength” 
deter Germany from aggression. And Dr. Maxwell G ba 
holds that the League can stop the Abyssinian war Ape 
rebuild the foundations of peace in Europe with the helj 
Germany. Similarly Professor Allison Peers maintain; the 
nothing very much is happening in Spain, while Mr. He : 
Buckley looks for trouble from the success of the extrem; 
in the elections. Mr. F. W. Hirst asks “ Is British Liberal; 
Alive or Dead?” and answers that it is very much alin 



























because it stands for freedom and private enterprise, thoug| 

the party needs to be reorganised. Professor Hilda Jol 

stone's attractive paper on “ History and Art” shows hoy 

research is recovering details of the fine work of the thirteenth 

-entury when Henry III was a true Maccenas, = 
In the Nineteenth Century Dr. W. H. Dawson is given 

first place for an enthusiastic commendation of “ Hitler’, = 

Challenge,” with its ‘courage and __ large-mindedneg, knot 

Nothing that Germany docs can seem wrong to Dr. Dawsop, 

nor can France ever be right. Sir Arnold Wilson reports Reduce 

at length the views of Professor Pastor, who thinks that = 

France may come to terms with Germany if we do not 

confuse the issue. The suggestion that the Franco-Sovig 

Pact was partly dictated by “a desire to bring the French a 

Communists into the national fold” is interesting, The /-—— 

Editor of ‘ Crockford”’’ subjects the Tithe Commission's 

Report to some criticism on the ground of its injustice. Mr, Reduc 

Kx. de B. Codrington contributes a lively article on “The ee 

Making of Museums.” iat 
Blackwood’s contains, under the title of ** Presto-Prestissimo,” West 

an amusing account of the part played by the British troops 

in the final rout of the Austrians in North Italy—a part to 

which, as the author says, Italian historians seldom allude, 

Colonel F. E. Whitton tells the story of ** Williams of Kars,” 





the British General who held the Turkish fortress against an 
overwhelming Russian army in 1854-55 until his food supply 
was exhausted. 





Chambers’s Journal prints a good first-hand narrative of 
the Zebrugge affair of April 23rd, 1918, by an officer in one — 


of the three block-ships. Mr. J. E. Donaldson describes 
* Seotland’s Klondike—the Sutherland Gold-Diggings,” where 
in 1869 gold valued at between £12,000 and £22,000 was 
found by some hundreds of miners in the Strath of Kildonan 
near Helmsdale. 








In the Occult Review Mr. S. Everard revives the old Royalist 
legends about ** Oliver Cromwell and Black Magic,” including, 
of course, his alleged pact with Satan for seven years of 
triumph from September 38rd, 1651 (the Worcester victory), 
to his death on the same day in 1658. 










In the Fortnightly Mr. Stephen Gwynn maintains that 
* British Policy in the Crisis’ should be very much what 
Mr. Eden, since the article was written, has explained it to be. 
M. André Siegfried in an ‘*: Analysis of American Recovery” 
holds that Mr. Roosevelt’s cure is worse than the disease; 
vast Federal expenditure is sending prices up when industry 
would reduce them in order to promote trade and employment. 
Dame Ethel Smyth contributes a charming study of “A 
Victorian Grande Dame,” the late Lady Ponsonby, who died 
in 1916. Mr. Harrison Brown in ‘ American Journey” 
records his experiences of a 4,000-mile ’bus ride in the Westem 
States, mostly at 50 miles an hour. 












pers 





Pride of place is given in the always admirable Geographical 
Magazine to an interesting article by Professor W. KX. Hancock 
on “Early Settlement in South Australia,” which comes 
appropriately since Adelaide ‘is this year celebrating the 
centenary of organised settlement. It is supplemented by 
some superb illustrations. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SrpEecTATOR,’” APRIL 2NpD, 1836. 
INCREASE OF CATHOLICISM. 

The Duke of Newcastle, in the House of Lords on Wednesday, 
called the attention of the Peers to the danger to Protestantism 
arising from the spread of Popery. Sixty years ago, there were 
only thirty Catholic chapels in England, but now there were 5I0. 
In Kidderminster and Dover, Protestant chapels had been con- 
verted into Papist chapels, and eleven new Papist chapels were 
in the course of erection. 
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ee Reduced Return Fares to Capetown £90 1scCl. £60 2nd Ci. £30 Tourist Cl. 
ness,” ‘ Other South African Ports on Application 
ee 
lawson, *MEDITERRANEAN 
reports Reduced Return Summer Fares from £13 : 10:0 1st Class. 
S that _ 
ean * BELGIUM, HOLLAND 
Soviet and GERMANY 
RY ' Cruises from London sailing every four weeks 
Tench 11-12 days. 12° Gns. 1st Class 
The __—____—— 
ssion’s %& MADEIRA (weekly) 
CANARY ISLANDS (fortnightly) 
Reduced Return Summer Fares 
* Write for illustrated folders to the 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3; 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1; or Agents. 
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ap | them face ROYAL MAIL 
in. Over 64,000 lives have been saved AND 
ok from shipwrecks round our shores 
2 : in the last 112 years. PACIFIC LINES 
ro Your help in this heroic work is REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
hat needed. SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
“ ; It costs little more than one penny TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 

E a year from each one of our TOURS TO BERMl DA, BAHAMAS 
be. 3 population. Anything you can afford ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
y § to send will help these brave men in For. full particulars apply to: 
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St. Pancras Chambers, London, N.W.1. Arthur Towle, Controller. 
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Finance 
The Nation’s Surplus 


Tue City is delighted with the wind-up of the Nation’s > 


financial year, which ended last Tuesday night. 


to the demands of the Exchequer. 


The final result also constitutes a tribute to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s cautious Estimates of Revenue a | 
year ago, for, as a matter of fact, the original Estimates 
have been falsified on both sides of the Balance-Sheet. 
Owing to the heavy Supplementary Estimates, including 
about £13,000,000 for Defence, the Expenditure rose by 
£16,000,000, a rise, however, which fortunately was more 
than offset by the fact that the Revenue exceeded the 
official Estimates by no less than £18,500,000, with the 
net result that instead of the provisional Surplus budgeted 
Even 
that, however, is not the whole of the story, for this 
Surplus has been achieved after placing against Revenue 
To those not 
familiar with the National Accounts it may be useful, 


for of £500,000, we have the Surplus of £3,000,000. 


the new Sinking Fund of £12,466.000. 


perhaps, to explain just how this amount arises. Mr. 
Chamberlain allowed for £224,000,000 as the cost for the ‘ 
year of interest and management of the Debt. Thanks, 


however, to cheap money and the rate at which he was 
able to issue his Treasury Bills, the actual amount required 
was less by the sum I have just mentioned, which auto- 


matically goes towards reduction of Debt. 


Some LARGE GAINS. 


Not the least striking feature of the Revenue results 
for the year was the increase. of no less than £9,000,000 
in the Income Tax, whereas the Chancellor had only hoped 
Quite as remarkable, too, is the 
fact that instead of the expected decline in Estate Duties 
of over £1,000,000, there was an expansion ot over 
£6,500,000, a circumstance, no doubt, partly due to the 
Finally, the outstanding 
feature seen in indirect taxation was the advance of no 
less than £11,500.000 in Customs and over £2,000,000 in 
Excise; these gains compare with an expected aggregate 


for a gain of £3.600.000. 


general rise in public securities. 


advance of only £5,000,000. 


Indeed, ° 
having regard to all the circumstances of the year, the 
fact that there is a realised Surplus of practically 
£3,000,000 is a veritable triumph for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, while it is also a great tribute to the taxpayers , 
of the country who have once again responded so readily 








This is no estimate but the actual 


result of an “Old Equitable” 


policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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A Britisn Trrumpn. 

Once again, therefore, in the face of exceptionally 
expenditure and other difficulties which might easily na 
affected the trade of the country, the British Budget." 
closed with a realised Surplus and a considerable amo 
of Debt redemption. It is a’result of which we May 
be proud, but at the same time we shall do well to a 
nise.the heavy burden which the taxpayers of this fe 
are still enduring. The buoyancy of the Reven ! 
something to be very thankful for as it really constitute 
our only hope of escaping additional taxation in them 
Budget. when there is the prospect of a further increas 
of nearly £40,000,000 in the National Expenditure, about 
which I shall have something more to say next week. 


ArtTuUCR W, Kinpy 




















Financial Notes 


Quiet AND Dui Markers. 
Tur Stock Markets during the past few days have been quiet 
and dull. 
tainty 





Nor, of course, is the reason far to seek. 





Unee. 
as to political developments has had the effec of 
restricting business, while anxiety with regard to the curren 
crisis in France has also been a restraining influence, Finally, 
the fact that the Stock Exchange has entered upon one of j 
long three weeks’ accounts, to be broken by the Easter holidays 
has had the usual effect of restraining speculative commit. 
ments, to say nothing of the fact that immediately afte 
Easter will come the Budget, pending which there will be the 
usual uncertainty as to its provisions. Unless, however, ther 
should be unfavourable political developments, it looks a 
though we might see a fair resumption of activity after the 
Easter holidays. 












* * % * 






Recorp Moror Prorirs. 

Even allowing for the fact that the latest accounts of Mom 
Motors Limited cover two months in which the figures of two 
new Subsidiaries are included, the advance in trading profits 
from £1,044,000 to £1,650,000 is sufficient to show that, quite 
apart from the new Subsidiaries, the business must have heey 
advancing by leaps and bounds. Moreover, even more striking 
is the advance in the net profit from £543,972 to £1,194,000, 
The dividend on the Ordinary Shares has now been raised to 
15 per cent., free of tax, as compared with 10 per cent., and is 
the highest rate paid since the formation of the Company in 
1926. Asum of £600,000 is transferred to the Reserve, against 
£150,000 a vear ago, and £70,000 is placed to Income Tax 
Reserve, leaving £238,531 to be carried forward. As usual 
the balance-sheet is a strong one, showing Cash totalling 
£1,617,000 and Investments in British and Dominion and 
Corporation Stocks of more than £3,600,000. 











* * % * 
LC... Rescuts. 

The. latest report of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
is an excellent one and by reason of the various ramifications 
of the Company's operations, the figures constitute a good 
expression of the general improvement in trade. In net 
revenue, there was an increase for the year of £357,482 and 
the net Income, after again providing £1,000,000 for central 
obsolescence and depreciation and £645,891 for Income Tay, 
amounts to £6.706,539, being the highest figure in the Con- 
pany’s history. Including £608,000 brought in. the total 
amount now available is £7,314,990 of which the Preference 
Dividend takes £1.590,738 and the Interim Dividend of 2} pet 
cent. on the Ordinary Shares, £1,098,994. A sum of £1,000,00 
is appropriated to General Reserves as in the previous yea 
and £217,366 to Contingent Dividend Reserve with £150,00 
to Workers’ Pension Fund, The Directors state that as 4 
final legal decision on the capital reorganisation scheme maj 
not have been reached, it is proposed to pay a final divident 
of 54 per cent., making 8 per cent. on the old Ordinary Stot 
and a dividend of 4 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, resulting 
from the consolidation of the Deferred Shares. This latte 
payment is equivalent to 2 per cent. on the old Deferred capita! 
as last vear. After paying these dividends, £638,7-40 is carrie! 
forward, and it may be noted that the Dividend Reserv 
referred to is to be used to make up the dividend on th 
Ordinary Stock, resulting from the consolidation of the 
Deferred shares, to the full 8 per cent. in the event of no appt 
to the House of Lords being lodged or such appeal being 
640.) 



























































(Continued on page 





For COMPANY MEETING REPORTS see pages 
640-641-642-643-144-645-046-047-54s, 
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decided disposition to take 
an interest in the shares of 
Flectric Supply and Equipment 
undertakings. The scope for 
expansion in these  closely- 
linked industries cannot be esti- 
mated without appearance of 
exaggeration and the Managers 
of the British Industries Fixed 
Trusts are therefore introducing 
the Electrical Industries Trust. 
his Trust is designed to pro- 
vide the public with facilities 
for investing sums of approxi- 
mately {50 upwards over a 
range of 41 Companies operat- 
in this attractive field. 
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PS Ciyor Varrey Feurerrmicar Powrr Company. 
\, Counry oF Lonpon Exvrerric Suppry Company, Limitep 


@ Epwenpsons’ Evecrarciry Corporation, Livrrep 
i) Mipranp Countries Erecreaic Suppzy Company, Lisirep 
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s. Seorriss Power Company, Livrren. 

\ Vicvorss PALLs 4aND Transvaat Power Comrany, 
o Litren. 

aa ‘ 

N  Yor«sinre Errersic Powrr Company. 


iN Arnon Exvecrricirry Merer, Liwrrep 
Assocrarep Exrcrricas INpustrries, Liniren. 
Beainsh Firerric Tracrion Company, Liwirep. 


Brrrisu Inserareo Castes, Lovrtrp. 


Cartenper’s Carr AND CONSTRUCTION Company, 
Lmuren. 

W. CAnnine ann Cowrpaxy, Linrrrp. 

Cuore Errereicat SroraGce Compysy, Limerep. 


Currsvy Brorvers & Covwpany, Livrrep. 
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Electrical Industries Trust is not exactly a 
Fixed Trust, but it preserves the advantage of 
Trust Deed control and the simplicity and 
convenience of the Unit method of invest- 
ment. Under the Trust Deed, powers are 
delegated to the Managers which provide the 
element of “ flexibility” desirable in a Trust 
confined to one industry. The Companies 
included in the permitted list have been selected 
by experts after careful consideration of their 
past record, their present financial position and 
the possibilities of future developments and 
earning capacity. They are all freely dealt in 
on the London Stock Exchange. 
TRUSTEES 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE g LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 
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© Norru-Eastern Evrereic Suppry Company, Liarrep PNcrisn Exvectric Company, 

) Norsit Merropoirran Evecrric Power Scuppiy Company Pnicsson Triepnones, Lowirep. 

& Parestine Erecraic Corporarion, Limiren. Genreat Erecrarc Company, Lrerrep 

N) Prrak River llyptgo-Eiecrric Power Company Harn TrireHonr Accessorirs (1928), Larmrrp 





THE ECONOMIST, dealing 
with industrial profits in its 
issue of January 18th, says :— 


“ Some 485 Companies whose ree 
ports appeared between October and 
December last, have paid an average of + 
7.9 per cent. on their ordinary capital, 
against 6.8 per cent. twelve months 
earlier, after putting more than a 
quarter of the year’s profits to reserve 
and ‘carry forward. The highest 
dividends were paid by Companies 
in the electrical equipment (26.7°",), 
tobacco (21.4%), food, confectionery and 
drink, (15.69%), and brewing trades 


(14.5%)-” 


Crompton Parkinson, Liwiren. 

Frectric & Musica Inpusrraies, Liwrren 
erecrric Consravcrion Company, Liwirep. 
Enrretp Caste Works, Liwirep. 

LimiTkp> 


Linirep 
Liv 


.onpon Exrecraic Wire Company AND SMITHS, 


MANUFACTURING ComPANy, IED 


Mipianp Evecrri 
Power Securtries Corporation, Liwrrep 
Tiwrr pm 


W. T. Hentey’s Terecrara Worxs Company, 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE ComPANy, Limrrrp 
Jonnson & Prius, Liven. 

Josepat Lucas, Luwrrep. 

Lancasnire Dynamo anD Crypto Limtrep. 


rerc Company, Leurrep. 
& Company, Liwrrep. 
Lratirrp 


Revo Exerc 
A. Reyrowe 
Siemen§ Broruers anp Co., 
Trust, Liverep. 


TrirPHONE AND GENERAL 
Trrecrapn Conprnser Company, Liwitep 
Narp «xp Gorpsronr, Limrrep. 
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\n investment of {100 at the beginning of 
1935 equally spread over the ordinary shares 
of the Companies included in the Trust 
would, at the end of that year, have been 
worth £147. 

On the securities included in the initial port- 
folio the income in the last complete financial 
year of the several companies came to £3 4 3% 
gross in dividends and the equivalent of. 
£1 0 4% gross in distributable stock bonuses, 
on the basis of prices current on March 23rd, 
1936. The total yield being almost 4}°%. 
Units may be bought or sold through any 
stockbroker or bank. 

BANKERS 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
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POST THIS COUPON TO 











A FREE BOOKLET whichdeals fully with the 
progress of the Electrical Industry and contains 
particulars of the constitution and management 
of Electrical Industries Trust, with complete 
statistical information relating to all Companies 
included in the Portfolio, wiil be sent free on 
application to the Managers: ; 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LED, 
f Assn. of Fixed Trust Manager’). 


(Members ¢ 


—JI 


LV VW NUL UUM OUI 





ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
16§ MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 Phone NAT 4931 
Please send me, without obligation, your free handbook 
on the Electrical Industries, Trust. 


Name x Te ae 


Address 
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COMPANY-MEETING 





BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 





Tue ordinary general meeting ef the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., 
was held on Tuesday, March 31st, at Winchester House, London, 
Ex. 

Mr. R. W. Cooper, M.C., J.P.:(the chairman) said that the total 
profit for 1935 at £486,448 was greater by £97,270. The trading 
profit had increased by £102,555, but interest receipts were lower. 
The further reduction in prior charges accounted for the greater 
part of increased profit, but the balance was due to their having 
marketed a rather larger’ tonnage of aluminium. The volume of 
metal imported into the country was considerably larger than in 
the previous year, thus intensifying competition. The general 
improvement in the trade of Great Britain had been reflected to some 
extent in their home sales. One of their largest individual outlets 
was: for transport and other vehicles, the output’ of which had 
ingreased, and with the popularity of cycling an all-aluminium 
bicycle might become a standard commercial production. 

An extensive aircraft building programme would not very 
markedly affect their sales, but activity in shipbuilding was a 
favourable feature, because in both naval and merchant vessels 
their metal was incorporated. 

A new process.of the company enabled -the high efficiency of 
reflector surfaces made of aluminium to be maintained indefinitely. 
The Lochaber Works continued to realise their expectations. The 
gross Valuation of those works for rating purposes had been increased 
from £7,575 to a gross figure of £143,816, subject to the deduction 
allowed by the Derating Aet in arriving at the net rateable valuation, 
The valuation of lands and heritages in Scotland was based on an 
Act of 1854, when hydro-electric works were unknown, and a change 
in the law. seemed overdue. 

On December 3lst, 1935, there was still outstanding £632,474 of 
the old 5 per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, but redemption 
of the stock took place on the next day. As part of the old and of 
the new Debenture stocks were in issue simultaneously last year, 
the Debenture interest charge was somewhat greater than it will be 
this year. Sundry creditors have increased by £84,770, but stocks 
are up by £63,978 and debtors by £16,955. We have added £50,000 
to the depreciation reserve, bringing it up to £1,250,000, and the 
reserve account remains at £1,200,000. Capital expenditure during 
the year amounts to £57,686, distributed over a number of items 
amongst six of our works. 

The repert was unanimously adopted, anda dividend of 7} per 
cent. was a) proved, 














AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 British 
Banking and Insurance Companies. 


: | TR ST 
| BANK&INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and 


: sold at any time through any Stockbroker or 
; Bank. Estimated yield, from 33 per cent. to 
: 4 per cent. Price of Units, 31st March 


: 21s. 3d. 


TRUSTEES: 
MANACERS: 
29 CORNHILL 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES’ LIMITED, 
: LONDON : E.C.3, TEL: MANSION HOUSE 5467 


Apply to Managing Director for “ Bank-Insurance” Shares Handbook. 

















Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 638.) 
decided in the Company's favour. Some idea of 
of shareholders in this important. Company may sy math 
by the fact that the annual meeting to be held ‘on A then 
will be at the Queen’s Hall. ae Dri iy 
* * 
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During the past year there was a considerable expan. ss 
in the trading profits of John, Barker and Co., Which , 
from £1,521,000 to £1,584,000. but the report. states { THE eight 
expenses in connexion with the - provision of tem; ha Boe 
showrooms during rebuilding were heavy and hate aver J 
charged to revenue. Consequently, the net profit has ee 
risen from £408,000 to £410,000. A further sum of cane ri t 
has been placed to Rebuilding Reserve and a similar a el 
has been. written off Property Account from this Rate Turnin 
but the dividend remains at 15 per cent. , the total 
* * * * 101,210, 
ScortisH AMICABLE. Society & 
At the recent annual general meeting of the Scott for ee 
Amicable Life Assurance Society, Mr. D. Bruce Wa rae a 
Chairman of the Ordinary Board of Directors, was able t; vi, 
report very substantial progress by. the Society during thy t 
past year. The net new sums assured, namely, £1,963,91y tude 
exceeded the previous record figure. reached in 1934 by ood the 
£117,580. Moreover, it is interesting to note that the fig, [Ee and n0v 
also showed an increase of 50. per cent. on the total for th The d 
corresponding year of the. previous quinquennial period iy and the 
1930. The aggregate amount payable on the deaths. ¢[&  applicat 
members was only 77 per cent. of the amount expected unde fe building 
the A 1924-1929 mortality tables and only 54 per cent, yf Te ™ 
the amount expected according to the OM mortality tabj, — 
which was the previous basis of valuation. Life assurang ay 
and annuity funds increased during the year by £3723, J er 
and now exceed £12,000,000, The Chairman remarked thy hea 
the five years ended December 31st last had seen some extn, pe a 
ordinary changes, the most important result of which ha [E care on 
been the marked improvement in the standard of Britig f 
Government long-term credit. The available surplus yah 
£1,862,562, a sum which, apart from other consideratioy — The 
would have justified the maintenance of bonuses at the sane £85,94: 
rate as declared for the preceding quinquennium. In view numbe 
of the uncertain outlook, however, the Directors had decide F It h 
to adopt a conservative course, and of the surplus availabe every 
£1,075,321 had been applied to provide bonus additions gf v8" 
the rate of 2 per cent. per annum to ordinary with-pwit F and th 
policies and at the rate of 10s. per cent. per annum to policies or 
effected under the Society’s minimum premium system cl > for * 
culated in both cases on the compound principle. Measured pt 
as a percentage of the original sum assured, the rate of bonus ia s 
declared on ordinary with-profit policies represented af — The 
addition for the quinquennial period ranging from £2 ) £5,281 
£6 2s. 4d. per cent. per annum according to the duration of 
the policy. The Chairman spoke hopefully with regard t 
the future, stating that the Directors had felt justified ify Th 
declaring an interim bonus at the full rate of £2 per cent.prf  and_ 
annum, also calculated on the compound principle. p the J 
% 4: * * y of a | 
Hauirax BurinpinG Society. E: pee 
I referred recently in these columns to the good progres inves 
of the Halifax Building Society as indicated by te® fort 
annual report, and the favourable impression create and 
by that document was strengthened by the — addres free 
delivered by Sir Enoch Hill-at‘the recent annual meeting, a“ 
Not the least interesting part of Sir Enoch’s address wa ad 
that in which he showed the extent to which the Society’ i 
funds were being used mainly for the benefit of those acquiriy Ms 
small homes. It appears that as regards 168,320 of existing om 
mortgages, the amount owing on individual mortgages i the 
less than £500 and on the whole of the Company’s mortgage, 
including the large ones, the average amount owing is onl) 
£400 each. The year was a profitable one for the Society T 
and the Directors have been able to distribute, in additia# rece 
to interest, a bonus of 10s. per cent. to Paid-up Shareholder, yea 
Class 1, and a bonus of £1 per cent. to the monthly Subscription or § 
Investing Shareholders. This makes a total yield for th ans 
year to Class 1 Shareholders of £3 17s. 6d. per cent., and ti ra 
Subscription Shareholders of £4 7s. 6d. per cent., both fre an 
of tax. pre 
* * * * ee 
MUNICIPALITIES AND MORTGAGES. fro 
Later in his address, when referring to the signs of tht ha: 
peak of the demand for houses by occupying owners havitf pel 
been reached, Sir Enoch stated that the Directors have bet 1 
in constant. touch with the Surveyors and Valuers of th ” 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


A RECORD YEAR 











HOUSING FCLICY AND THE FUTURE 


siR ENOCH HILL ON LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


hird annual general meeting of the Halifax Building 
Society Was held on Monday, March 30th, at Halifax, presided 
gver by Sir Enoch Hill, J.P., F.C.LS., President of the Society. 

The Fresident, proposing the adoption of the annual report and 
statement of accounts, said: It is my pleasure, as President of the 
Society, to submit to you the report and statement of accounts 
for the year ended January 31st last. 

Turning to the operations of the year, the figures show that 
the total number of new accounts opened in all departments was 
101,210, showing that new members or depositors joined the 
Society at the rate of approximately 2,000 per week. After allowing 
for withdrawals, the total number of investors’ and borrowers’ 
accounts open at the end of the year was 659,509, an increase of 
37,186 accounts. 


que eighty-t 


TotaL Receipts. 


The total receipts for the year, excluding the amount received on 
realisation of investments, amounted to the large sum of £36,369,486, 
and the share and deposit funds have increased by £4,580,613 
and now amount to £103,374,717, 

The demand for new mortgage loans was exceedingly satisfactory 
and the Directors had to deal with a phenomenal number of 
applications for advances, mainly for the purpose of buying or 
building houses for the personal occupation of the borrowers. 
The number of new mortgages granted was 35,166 and the total 
amount advanced £21,712,318, which is a total not previously 
reached, 

I am sure you will appreciate that the examination and con- 
sideration of the enormous number of applications received during 
the year, and the survey and valuation of the properties submitted 
as securities for mortgages, have involved a very great amount of 
care on the part of the Directors, with the assistance of the officials. 


Mor?tGAGE SECURITIES, 

The amount now due upon mortgage securities stands at 
£85,942,328, an increase in the year of £7,843,242, and the total 
number of borrowers is 214,455, being 15,533 more than a year ago. 

It has always been the settled policy of the Directors to give 
every possible encouragement and preference for applications for 
advances to assist in the acquisition of smaller homes on easy terms, 
and this object has been steadily kept in view. 

As an indication that the Society’s funds are being used mainly 
for the benefit of this class of borrower 1 would observe that in 
respect of 168,320 of the mortgages the amount owing is less than 
£500, and on the whole of the mortgages, including the large ones, 
the average amount owing is only £400 each. 

The total assets have increased to £108,087,466, an addition of 
£5,289,853 to the preceding year’s total. 


Scrpivus Prorir. 

The surplus profit for the year, after providing for all expenses 
and Income Tax, amounted to £529,362. Out of this surplus 
the Directors recommend the distribution, in addition to interest, 
of a bonus of 10s. per cent. to paid-up shareholders, Class 1, which 
is a department restricted to shares completed by monthly sub- 
scriptions, and a bonus of £1 per cent. to the monthly subscription 
investing shareholders. This distribution will make a total yield 
for the past year to Class 1 shareholders of £3 17s. 6d. per cent. 
and to the subscription shareholders of £4 7s. 6d. per cent., both 
free of Income Tax. This yield will, I have no doubt, give general 
satisfaction. They also recommend that £30,000 be granted to 
the staff superannuation fund, and that £50,000 be written off the 
office properties account. 

It is interesting to note that the operations of the Society during 
the past year have had the effect of improving by the interest and 
bonus allowed the financial position of investors and depositors to 
the extent of £3,260,483, 


AVERAGE Datrty RECEIPTS. 

Throughout the 300 working days of the year the average daily 
receipts last year amounted to £129,600. In a period of eight 
years the amount due to shareholders has increased by £34,881,907, 
or 93 per cent.; the amount due to depositors has increased by 
£22,972,529, or 274 per cent. ; the reserve funds have increased by 
£2,956.743, or 202 per cent.; the mortgage assets have increased 
by £47,179, 137, or 121 per cent. ; the open accounts have increased by 
330,285 accounts, or 100 per cent., The proportion of assets re- 
presented by office properties has decreased from 1.2 to .7 per 
cent., and the liquid funds in trustee investments have increased 
from 11.4 per cent. to 15.2 per cent., whilst the cash in the bank 
has been practically stationary, moving from 4.9 per cent. to 4.6 
per cent. 

a the provisions of the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 

33, the Society has granted applications for mortgage loans to a 
total of £3,151,881 in respect of 10,213 houses, 
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MortTGaGes CoMPLETED. 

Mortgages now completed under this heading amount to £2,109,582 
in respect of 8,400 houses. These figures represent only a very 
small proportion of the part the Society could have played in the 
re-housing of the people under the 1933 Act, and I feel that I must 
express your Directors’ keen regret that the facilities the Society 
can offer are not being more widely used. 

The past year has seen rates of interest upon capital generally 
assume a lower level and the rates applied by the Society to both 
investors and borrowers have conformed very closely to present-day 
monetary values. This process has been achieved by gradual 
steps, and the average rate of interest to all classes of investors, 
exclusive of bonuses, payable by the Society in 1936 is 5s. 9d. less 
per cent. than in 1935, and, on the other hand, the average rate 
of interest chargeable to borrowers in 1936 is reduced by 9s. 7d. 
per cent. compared with the rate charged in 1935. 


DEMAND FoR HovsEs. 

There has been for the last year or more increasing evidence that 
the peak of the demand for houses by oceupying owners has been 
reached, and that the prospect in the early future would be that 
thes2 houses would be required at a less rate than for some time 
past. The Cirectors have been in constant touch with the surveyors 
and valuers of the Society and have been adjusting values, having 
regard to the present and future cireumstances. The ample provision 
of houses brings with it a number of substantial benefits. First of ~ 
all it closes the period during which houses were provided and sold 
at inflated valves, and, secondly, it stimulates the building industry 
to produce houses better designed and constructed and at lower 
prices to secure sales in a more limited market. This is a distinet 
benefit to a buyer who is free to exercise a selection not possible in 
a time of shortage. 

RESIDENTIAL Fats. 

It must be recognised also that there is an increasing tendency 
for urban populations, particularly in London and the larger cities 
and towns of the country, to adapt themselves to residential flats. 
This practice is very largely on the increase and appears to be 
influenced to a great extent by the difficulties of transport from the 
centres of large towns to suburban areas, where independent houses 
would otherwise have to be erected. It is also due, to some extent, 
to considerations of employment, education, shopping, &e. This 
constitutes a revolution in housing policy, and it appears not 
unlikely that some part of the savings of building societies, which in 
the past have been invested in separate houses, may be employed 
in collective housing under satisfactory conditions, The directors 
have, after careful inquiry and rigid valuation, accepied a limited 
number of these securities, which appear to be winning favour in 
public esteem. The special loans granted by the Society upon 
groups of houses built to be let under the Housing Act, 1933, have 
substantially increased the proportion of the Society's large mort- 
gages exceeding £5,000 each to 9.25 per cent., compared with 6.74 
per cent. in the preceding year, but notwithstanding this, generally 
there has been only a slight increase in the average debt on each 
mortgage from £392 to £400, and the proportion of mortgaye debts 
not in excess of £500 each is almost precisely the same as it was a 
year ago, namely, 52.67 per cent., compared with 52.60 per cent. 

AcTION OF MunicrpAL AUTHORITES. 

There has been an increasing tendency during the year on the 
part of municipal authorities to enter the mortgage service field by 
making loans under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts of Parlia- 
ment on terms favoured by advantageous Government loans, sub- 
sidised to some extent out of the local rates. From inquiries 1 have 
made and from conversations and negotiations with local authorities 
who have desired to retire from these operations, I find it extremely 
difficult to ascertain what is the real cost or contribution out of rates. 
It appears clear, however, that, directly or indirectly, it is substan- 
tial, apart from the fact that no adequate provision appears to he 
made for expenses or to make good the depreciation in value of 
properties or the defaults of borrowers. I venture to express the 
opinicn that it is unnecessary to subsidise the purchase of houses 
whilst there are ample facilities available for assistance by seli- 
supporting institutions. 

AN Onvious IMPROVEMENT. 

There has been an obvious improvement in the standard of houses 
built for sale during the past year, and I am glad to notice a practice 
being somewhat widely adopted by the building industry to employ 
professional architectural services in the design and, to some extent, 
in the erection of such houses. The practice is to be welcomed 
and encouraged, not only from the point of view of design, but also 
with regard to durability and consequent economy in maintenance. 
The buildiag industry in this respect, I think, is wise, especially 
with regard to houses which they intend to retain for revenue 
purposes and to be let under the Housing Act, 1933, or on general 
terms. 

RESERVE SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED. 

The Society's reserve fund has been substantially increased, and 
including the special reserve No. 2, which has been provided to meet 
losses arising from the sale of properties in possession, and which has 
never yet been drawn upon, of £691,854, and including the surplus 
profit of the year, £529,362, amount to a total reserve or undivided 
profit of £4,417,943. This profit remains after providing for all 
interest due and bonus alloted up to January 31, 1936. The propor- 
tion of the total reserve to the total liabilities amounts now to 
4.36 per cent., compared with 3.89 per cent. a year ago. Ample 
reserves have also been built up for income tax and contingencies, 

The report and statement of accounts were approved. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF YEAR’S WORKING 








BANKING AND TRADING CONDITIONS 





MR. LANGFORD JAMES’S ADDRESS 


THe ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of India, 
Ltd., was held at the Wesleyan Hall, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., 
en March 3ist, Mr. R. Langford James (the Deputy Chairman), 
in the absence of Sir Charles C. McLeod, Bart., presiding. 


The General Manager (Mr. Ross Munro) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and also the auditors’ report, 


The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—The net profits 
for the year amount to £457,568 18s. lld., as against £460,309 
15s. &d. for the previous year, which, with the sum of £250,099 
13s. 8d. brought forward, provide a sum of £707,668 12s. 7d. 
available for disposal, and, considering the difficult times we have 
been passing through, 1 trust you will consider the result of the 
year’s working as satisfactory. We have already paid an interim 
dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum, less income tax, 
absorbing £180,000, and we now propose to pay a final dividend 
at the same rate, costing £180,000, to add £50,000 to the Staff 
Pension Fund, to place £50,000 to Contingencies Account, and 
to carry forward £247,668 12s. 7d. I trust that you will approve 
of our recommendations. I may add that all bad and doubtful 
debts have been fully provided for. 

Money was in fairly good demand, although at low rates, during 
the first half of last year, particularly in Bombay, where funds 
were required to finance large stocks of silver, &c., but subse- 
quently this demand fell away and for some time past money has 
been almost unlendable. This, together with the prevailing 
restrictions on international trade, which are reflected in our 
exchange business, and the substantial fall there has been in the 
return on our investments, both here and in India, are, of course, 
very important factors in the profit-earning capacity of the Bank 
which vou will no doubt bear in mind. Prospects are definitely 
far from bright and the best for which we can hope is that, in 
the centres in which we are established, we shall continue to attract 
a fair share of what business is passing. That this will be the 
case I think you may rest assured, and I say this with the greater 
eonviction in that I have just returned from a visit to India and 
Ceylon, where | have had an opportunity of seeing the Bank’s 
business in action at a number of important centres. 


IMPROVED SEA-BORNE TRADE. 


The figures for the sea-borne trade of India for the past year 
show some inprovement on those for the previous year. Exports 
of merchandise, including re-exports, were valued at Rs. 161 crores, 
being an increase of Rs. 9 crores over those of 1934. Imports 
were valued at Rs. 136 crores, also an increase of Rs. 9 crores. 
Exports to the United Kingdom were valued at Rs. 47 crores, 
as against Rs. 48 crores in the previous year, and imports from 
the United Kingdom were valued at Rs. 53 crores, as against 
Rs. 51 crores in 1934 and Rs. 47 crores in 1933. The favourable 
balance in merchandise was Rs. 25 crores, the same as in 1934, 
and the total balance of trade in favour of India was increased 
to Rs. 72 crores by net exports of gold valued at Rs. 44 crores 
and of silver valued at Rs. 3 crores. 

Gold was exported to the extent of 4,732,000 ounces of a value 
of about £33,167,000, as against 6,685,000 ounces of a value of 
£45.380,000 in 1934. The total of gold exported from India from 
September, 1931, up to December 31st, 1935, amounted to 32,183,000 
ounces of a value of £200,000,000. This leaves a net balance of 
gold imported into India from April Ist, 1910, up to the end of 
last year of 43,641,000 ounces. The position prior to that is some- 
what a matter of guesswork. 

The silver market in India was much more active than it has 
been for some years, on account of speculation, due to a material 
rise in price. Spot silver stood at 24% pence per ounce at the 
beginning of the vear, touched 36} pence on April 26th, and closed 
at 223 pence at the end of the vear. Private imports of silver 
bullion, apart from silver coin, were valued at Rs. 1,17,00,000 
and exports at Rs. 3,45,00,000. The Government of India also 
exported silver bullion to a value of about Rs. 6 crores. 

Having referred to speculation in silver in Bombay, and as 
you may have read in the newspapers some time ago that con- 
siderable sums were lost by certain operators in the silver market 
there, it may not be out of place to mention that this Institution 
vas not involved. It is not the business of this Bank to finance 
purely speculative transactions, and, though at times we have 
to see business going past us on that account, we set our faces 
resolutely against any participation in such risks, and we are 
satisfied that the policy we pursue is to the advantage of our 
shareholders. 

Bengal was hit last year by the weather, a poor monsoon, with 
excessive flooding at times. Generally speaking, however, the 
monsoon was a fair one and India maintains her rate of recovery 
from the worst days of the trade depression. Although in 1935 
her exports were valued at Rs. 16] crores only, asx conmpared with 
Ks. 407 crores in 1925 and a pre-War average of Ks. 224 crores, 
there has been a progressive increase in value during the past four 





years, the figures for 1932 to 1935 having been 
138, 147, 151 and 161. : 
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Prosreets oF Next Few YEars. 

The Finance Minister, when introducing 
in the Assembly on February 28th, expressed an Optimist; Ret 
of the prospects for the next few years. For the fiscal year om 
the revised estimates showed a surplus of Rs. 242 lacs ~—e 
an original estimate of Rs. 6 lacs, and the estimates fop Pan 
1936-1937 show an anticipated surplus of Rs. 205 lacs, 1 
figures are very satisfactory, indicating as they do that the fin + 
position of the country is sound. For the fiscal year endin — 
the Government came into a windfall of about Rs, 185 1 Oday 
the receipts from the import duty on sugar, which were in ba a 
by this amount over the estimate of only Rs. 175 lacs from the 
source. Gold and silver have continued to help the position, , ; 
though exports of the former have declined—as was to be ex chee 

there is still, as I have indicated, a great reservoir of PE see 
gold in the country, and so long as the demand continu 
unlikely that this. source of supply will dry up. 

The principal event of the purely banking world in Indig duri 
the year was the coming into being of the Reserve Bank of Ind; 
on April Ist, when that Institution took over the Paper Cation 
Department of the Government of India. On July Ist it Pa 
menced the functions of a Bankers’ Bank, when it became ces 
pulsory for the other banks, commonly described as Schedulaj 
Banks, to keep a percentage of their deposits with the Reserva 
Bank. On these deposits no interest is paid to the depositors 
and in more normal times this would represent a not inconsiderate 
loss to the Scheduled Banks. At present, money being in such 
small demand, this Joss is not important. 

Last year jute, raw and manufactured, took first place in the 
exports from India with a value of Rs. 36,61,00,000, as against 
Rs. 31,20,00,000 in 1934. The exports of raw jute increased ig 
value from Rs. 10,25,00,000 to Rs. 13,43,00,000 and of jute many. 
factures from Rs, 20,95,00,000 to Rs, 23,17,00,000. The quantities 
were higher in both cases, as also were prices. The export: duty 
ay amounted to Rs. 3,81,00,000, as against Rs. 3,32,06,00) 
in 1934. 
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THE Jute INpustRy, 






The jute industry is at present in a somewhat uncertain stata 
The member mills of the Indian Jute Mills Association, some yearn 
ago, resorted to working short time, only 40 hours a week, and 
sealed up 15 per cent. of their hessian looms, in an attempt to 
keep the supply of manufactured goods within the demand, This 
has led to the erection of new mills, outside the Association, whic 
are working without any restrictions whatsoever. 










This outside competition has become so serious that the Jute 
Mills Association—with which are associated, as signatories to the 
short-time agreement, certain of the ‘ outside ” mills approached 
the Government of India with a request for legislation to protect 
the industry. This request has been refused and the present 
outlook for the whole industry in Bengal is not encouraging, It 
is greatly to be hoped that some solution of the difficulty wil 
be found, once the outside mills have felt the pressure of increased 
outturn represented by the unsealing of all looms and an increas 
in the working hours of the Association and allied mills to M4 
weekly, which is to come into force on April Ist. 













Exports AND Imports oF CoTTon. 
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The exports of cotton and cotton goods came next to jute, witha 
value of Rs. 34,70,00,000, or a decrease of Rs. 90,00,000 as compared 
with the previous vear. 3,144,000 bales of raw cotton. of a value of 
Rs. 31,85,00,000, were exported, as against 3,424,000 bales of a 
value of Rs. 33.14,00.000 in 1934. Prices were slightly higher, 
Cotton manufactures were exported to a value of Rs. 2,85,00,000, a8 
against Rs. 2,46,00,000 in 1934. 383,000 bales of raw cotton wen 
exported to the United Kingdom, as against 361,000 bales in 194, 
and 1,709,000 bales were exported to Japan, as against 1,844,000 
bales in the previous year. 

Imports of raw cotton showed a large increase, from 262,000 bales 
to 487,000 bales. The value increased from Rs. 3,93,00,000 to 
Rs. 7,78,00,000. Imports amounting to 253,000 bales from East 
Africa showed an increase of 96,000 bales. 

Imports of cotton piece goods and yarns were valued at 


Rs. 21,85,00,000, as against Rs. 20,39,00,000 sin 1934. Imports 
from the United Kingdom showed a falling off of Rs. 1,66,00,00), 


and from Japan an increase of Rs. 31,00,000. The Import Duty 
collected on raw cotton amounted to Rs. 60,62,000, as against 
Rs. 31,98,000 in 1934; on piece-goods Rs. 5,39,00,000, against 
Rs. 4,96,00,000 and on yarns Rs. 39 34,C00, as against Rs. 30,60,00. 

Imports of Indian cotton into this country show a satisfactory 
increase, the value in 1933, 1934 and 1935 having amounted to 
£2,192,000, £3,117,000 and £3,493,000 respectively. There is i 
India a generally expressed hope that the United Kingdom vil 
increase materially her purchases of raw cotton from India, and it 
is only reasonable to presume that, by so doing, Lancashire would 
strengthen her case for considerate treatment in the matter of the 
import of her goods into India. 

I mentioned, at the beginning of my remarks, that I have just 
returned from a visit to India, and I have come back with the 
feeling that relations with that country have improved definitely 
in the past few years, and I view the future with great hope. Doub 
less there are and, possibly there always will be, “diehards”’ on both 
sides, but they are of little account when mutual good will pervade 
the mass of the races. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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assOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 


MANUFACTURERS 
INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 








BENEFITS OF IMPROVED DEMAND 





SOUND FINANCIAL POLICY 





PUBLIC WORKS REVIVAL 





"wr. P. MALCOLM STEWART’S SPEECH 





enth Ordinary General Meeting of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited, was held on Monday, 
h 30th, at River Plate House, London, E.C. 

Vr, P. Malcolm Stewart (the Chairman and one of the managing 
directors) presided. a3 

The Secretary (Mr. J. A. White) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and Mr. H. Crewdson Howard, of Messrs. Crewdson, 
Youatt and Howard, chartered accountants, read their report as 
auditors. , : : ; 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,- -Before dealing with 
the accounts of the year I record with deep regret the loss sustained 
through the death in October last of Sir John Pybus, who for more 
than ten years was a director of this company. [ have to report the 
retirement from the board of Lord Meston, owing to pressure of other 
business, and also of Sir William Firth. 
resume it is your wish to take the report and accounts as read. 


que Thirty-sev 


Ip 
Agreed. ) 
BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES. 
If you will turn to the balance-sheet you will see that the issued 
d » 


tapital of the company, consisting of £2,500,000 Preference stock 
and £3,500,000 Ordinary stock, remains unchanged. 

The 4} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock stands at 
£1,598,768, having been reduced by £24,451 during the year. The 
stock redeemed last year was less than normal owing to the inability 
of the trustees to acquire the full amount for cancellation. Pending 
the purchase of this unredeemed stock, the funds remain in the hands 
of the trustees. 

The sinking fund of the 4} per cent. Second Debenture stock has 
now been in operation for rather over two years, and has provided 
during the year for the cancellation of £15,300, leaving a balance of 
£1,470,000. Of the Kent Debenture stock £12,800 has been redeemed 
at par and cancelled. The total amount of the Debenture stocks 
redeemed during the year, through the operation of their respective 
sinking funds, thus amounted to £52,551. 

The subsidiary companies’ section of sundry creditors and credit 
balances shows only a minor fluctuation, but there is an increase of 
£136,675 in the general creditors’ section, which is mainly due to an 
increased volume of trade. Reserves for taxation and contingencies 
have been increased through the trading account by £62,500, and 
now stand at £282,500. 

PROVISION FOR DEPRECIATION. 


On the credit side of the balance-sheet you will see that there has 
been added to the fixed assets account £185,913, but we have 
deducted £417,150 in respect of depreciation reserves for the year, 
and also £65,359 in respect of Debenture stock sinking funds. These 
two deductions, amounting to £482,509, leave the fixed assets at 
£5,940,761, a reduction of £296,596 on last year’s figure. It will be 
observed that the provision for general depreciation reserve at 
£400,000 remains the same as before, but the depreciation on barges 
has been increased by £5,000. 

Stock in trade at £369,793 is up by £13,602. The subsidiary 
companies’ section of sundry debtors and debit balances at £925,921 
shows a decrease of £158,000 due to a reduction in short-term loans. 
On the other hand, the other debits at £345,123 are up £73,723, 
mainly due to a deposit made with a trade organisation. 

Our investments in subsidiary companies at £2,383,334 show an 
inerease of £235,897, this being due to the taking up of our pro- 
portion of the Ordinary shares issued by the British Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Limited, in November last. Other investments at 
£49,095 are up by £1,112. Investments in Government and other 
liquid securities at £429,656 show an increase of £244,160. These 
liquid investments, together with cash in hand, at bankers, and on 
deposit, amount to £1,272,214, or £476,799 more than a year ago. 


INCREASED HOLDING IN BritisH COMPANY. 

_ Theinerease in our holding of Ordinary stock of the British company 
is particularly noteworthy. That company in November last issued at 
par to its Ordinary stockholders, pro rata to their existing holdings, 
the balance of its unissued Ordinary share capital. This amounted 
to £320,000, of which our proportion was £242,851. Our total 
holding of the British company’s Ordinary stock exceeds £1,500,000 
and represents 75 per cent. of its issued capital of £2,000,000. 

We are in the happy position that the figure at which this invest- 
ment stands in our books is some five millions less than its market 
value. Here is a potential reserve which does not figure in the 
balance-sheet, but it cannot be omitted from any calculation deter- 
Mmning the financial position of the company which, I am sure you 
will agree, is strong and sound. (Applause.) 





Turning to the profit and loss account for the year you will see 
that the profit on trading at £1,041,693 compares with £810,037, an 
increase of £231,656, chiefly accounted for by a much improved 
turnover and by a somewhat higher average selling price. There was 
an increase in the tonnage sold in export markets, but unfortunately 
the selling price obtained showed a further reduction. The amount 
received from the British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited, 
under the working agreement, was considerably more than last year. 

Interest and dividends on the total of the investments at £475,462 
show an increase of £99,481, due to the increased dividend received 
from the British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited, and to a 
better aggregate return from our investments in overseas cement 
companies and other trading companies, which are in a healthy 
condition. 

TotaL REVENUE A REcoRD. 


. 

The total revenue for the year at £1,518,256 again establishes a 
record in the history of the company, and is £331,352 more than last 
year. (Applause.) 

The amount of £415,000 has been written off for general deprecia- 
tion and barge depreciation. 

After making this provision there remains a balance of £857,728, 
out of which have been paid the half-year’s Preference dividend, 
£68,750, and an interim dividend on the Ordinary stock of £175,000, 
leaving a balance available of £613,978. This permits the recom- 
mendation of the payment of the final dividend on the Preference 
stock and of a final dividend of 15 per cent. on the Ordinary stock, 
making 20 per cent. for the year. (Applause.) There remains a 
balance of £20,228 to be added to the carry forward, which will 
then stand at £192,048. 

BENEFIts oF Past Poticy. 

When I last addressed you I dealt with the progress made since 
the reorganisation of the management, and referred to the policy 
laid down and reported to the shareholders in 1925, a policy which 
was designed to improve and extend the earning power of the tixed 
assets so as to make them more closely represent the figure at which 
they stood in the books. I can safely state that the fixed assets 
could not be created today for the sum at which they stand in the 
balance-sheet. 

Realising that civil engineering and public works, which have 
been in a depressed state for some years despite the boom in house 
building, were likely to improve, we completed towards the end of 
the last year an important extension at our Swanscombe Works. 
Others are under construction, and will be operating in a few 
months. Two factors stand out as the main contributors to the 
good results obtained: firstly, we enjoyed a much improved 
demand and made record deliveries, both in the home trade and as 
a total. The second factor was the moderate improvement in home 
trade selling prices secured for the increased deliveries. But there 
was another influence at work which should not be overlooked, and 
that was the coincidence of these two favourable factors at a period 
when the advantages accruing from the policy outlined were being 
fully felt. The persistent precautions taken in the past of providing 
liberal reserves and of wisely writing down have brought their 
reward. The thoroughness with which this policy has been carried 
out made it not only possible but reasonable that we should recom- 
mend to our stockholders a substantial increase of dividend on their 
Ordinary stock. Not only have we made liberal allocations from 
the profit and loss accounts to reserves, but I can assure you that 
every one of the many items comprising the trading account has 
been dealt with by the application of the same old-established 
principles observed over many years. 

Errects OF CO-OPERATION. 

The sound co-operation which exists in the trade through the 
Cement Makers’ Federation was effective during the past year and 
successfully regulated prices on what I believe to be a fair and 
equitable basis as between manufacturer and consumer, and | look 
for this co-operation to continue. The Council of the Federation 
does not neglect the interests of the consumer, and in December last 
reduced prices in certain markets where conditions justified so doing, 

Last year we made two advances in wages to our employees. We 
also agreed conditionally to an advance in the price of coal con- 
tracted for. After careful consideration, the Board has decided to 
institute a contributory pensions scheme for the employees at the 
works, wharves, and depots. The details of this scheme are now 
being worked out, and we hope to have it in operation by July Ist, 

INCREASING DEMAND FOR CEMENT. 

Last year the demand for cement was fairly widespread, arising 
from the improvement in the building and constructional trades, 
but there is still leeway to be made up in respect of civil engineering 
and public works. There are, I am glad to say, distinet signs of 
revival in these important sections of the industry ; then there is 
the increased demand to be looked for from the further revival of 
industrial activity. I am, therefore, confident that the prospects 
are favourable provided peace reigns, and anticipate submitting to 
you satisfactory results when, all well, we meet next year. 

I would again express the thanks of the Board, and I am sure of 
the stockholders, to the staff and the whole of our employees for 
their support and co-operation, without which our successful year’s 
results could not have been achieved. 

The Chairman announced that the Board had decided to give, in 
association with the British Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Limited, £10,000 to the building fund of the University of London, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD AMOUNT OF NEW BUSINESS 
THE QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 
MR. D. BRUCE WARREN’S STATEMENT 


Av the annual general meeting of the Scottish Amicable Life 
Assurance Society held in Glasgow on Wednesday, March 25th, Mr. 
D. Bruce Warren, Chairman of the Ordinary Board of Directors, in 
moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts referred to the 
substantial progress shown by the Society in the past year. The net 
new sums assured, £1,963,919, exceeded by £117,580 the previous 
record figure reached in 1934, and showed an increase of 50 per cent. 
on the figure for the corresponding year of the previous quin- 
quennial period, namely, 1930. The claims experience was 
exceptionally favourable and the aggregate amount payable on 
the deaths of members was only 77 per cent. of the amount expected 
under the A1924/1929 Mortality Tables, the new basis of valuation, 
and only 54 per cent. of the amount expected according to the 
Om Mortality Tables, the previous basis of valuation. The 
favourable mortality experienced by the Society was a feature 
repeatedly referred to in the annual reports and reflected the care 
with which the lives assured were selected. A natural corollary 
was a substantial contribution to surplus vear by year. 

The Life Assurance and Annuity Funds had increased during 
the year by £372,324 and now exceeded £12,000,000. 

The Interest Revenue at £565,631 had increased by £19,679 
and represented a return on the total Funds, invested and unin- 
vested, of £4 15s. 10d. per cent. or a net return of £3 19s. 4d. per 
cent., after deduction of income tax, as against £3 18s. Sd. per cent. 
net in 1934. This was regarded as satisfactory, particularly when 
it was remembered that new money and the proceeds of maturing 
investments had had to be invested at the low rates of vicld ruling 
throughout the year. 

As a natural consequence of expanding organisation and _ in- 
creasing business, expenses and commission were slightly higher, 
but after making the usual allowance for single premiums the 
ratio of expenses to premium revenue was not materially above 
the average and was well within the margin allowed in the valuation 
of the Society’s liabilities. 

There had been a considerable appreciation during the year 
in the market value of the Society’s investments and there had 
consequently been a further increase in the margin between the 
market and the book values. No credit had been taken in the 
Accounts for any of this capital appreciation. There had been 
no material alteration in the distribution of the investments during 
the year. 

















QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION, 

The period under review, namely, the five vears ended Decem- 
ber 3ist last, had seen extraordinary changes, the most important 
result of which had been the marked improvement in the standard 
of British Government long-term credit, evidenced by the fall 
in interest rates from a 5 per cent. to a 3 per cent. basis. Not- 
withstanding the improvement in the trade of this country, which 
might have been expected to absorb much of the idJe money, 
the accumulated funds lying unproductive in the hands of the 
public and of financial institutions were so great, and the field 
for foreign lending was so restricted, that interest rates remained 
abnormally low and by some authorities were expected to fall 
even lower. In these circumstances it had been decided to reduce 
the rate of interest assumed in the valuation of the life assurance 
contracts from 2? per cent. to 2} per cent. The mortality basis 
had also been changed by the adoption of the new A1924/1929 
Tables. 

The changes above referred to resulted in the strengthening to a 
substantial degree of the reserves held against the Liabilities and 
it was a matter for congratulation that even after providing this 
additional strength, the Valuation showed the surplus earned in the 
quinquennium to be the largest ever recorded in the history of the 
Society. The available surplus amounted to £1,362,562 and, 
considered by itself, would have justified the Directors in recom- 
mending the maintenance of bonuses at the same rates as were 
declared for the preceding quinquennium, but it had been im- 
possible to ignore the present uncertain outlook and the Directors 
had decided to adopt a conservative course, Of the surplus available, 
£1,075,321 had been applied to provide bonus additions at the 
rate of £2 per cent. per annum to ordinary With Profit policies and 
at the rate of 10s. per cent. per annum to policies effected under 
the Society's Minimum Premium System, calculated in both cases 
on the compound principle, 7.e., on the original sum assured as 
increased by existing bonus additions. 

Measured as a percentage of the original sum assured the rate 
of bonus declared on ordinary With Profit policies represented 
an addition for the quinquennial period ranging from £2 to £6 2s, 4d. 
per cent. per annum, according to the duration of the policy. 

One result of the decline in general interest rates was that a 
considerable nuraber of redeemable securities had been purchased 
at prices in excess of their redemption values. The Directors had 
considered it advisable to provide at once for the prospective loss 
on redemption under these securities and all redeemable securities 
had therefore been written down and now stood in the books of the 
Society at or under their redemption values. Towards this purpose 


(Continued at the foot of next column.) 
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Society and have been adjusting values in the light of 
and future circumstances. Sir Enoch referred to the in Preset 
tendency on the part of Municipal Authorities to pe 
mortgage service field by making loans under the the 
Dwellings Acquisition Acts of Parliament on terms fay, 
by advantageous Government loans, subsidised to sums gee 
out of the local rates. Concerning this matter the Chai 
of the Halifax Building Society said: “ I venture to a 
the opinion that it is unnecessary to subsidise the purcha, 
of houses whilst there are ample facilities available * 
assistance by self-supporting institutions.” © he 


* * * * 


PortTLanpd CEMENT, 

The Chairman of Associated Portland Cement Man 
facturers, Limited, Mr. P. Malcolm Stewart, when presi ~! 
at Monday’s meeting of the company, was able to Present 
report and balance-sheet showing a remarkably strong Dosti, 
Among other things, he stated that the company’s hold 
of over £1,500,000, or 75 per cent. of the issued ordi 
capital of British Portland Cement Manufacturers, stood jy 
the company’s books at some £5,000,000 less than its Market 
value. This potential reserve, however, does not 
in the balance-sheet but, of course, has to be taken inj 
consideration when determining the financial position of the 
company. For the past year, there was a trading projj 
increase of £231,656, which Mr. Stewart said was chiefy 
accounted for by improved turnover and rather higher average 
selling price. While, however, the tonnage sold in export 
markets ineveased, selling prices showed a further reduction 
Mr. Stewart spoke hopefully as to future prospects, 


* te * * 
Ranp MINES. 

Reports from the various Transvaal Mines continue to }y 
favourable, and the report of Rand Mines, Ltd., showed th 
profit last year was £900,499 compared with £862,133 fy 
1934. The company paid two dividends totalling 155 pe 
cent, against 150 per cent. in the previous year, these dividend 
absorbing £811,871. During the year the Investment Resery 
was strengthened by the appropriation of £232,971, being th 
profit on sales of investments over their book value. Invest 
ments themselves increased in book value by £287,000 to 
£3.710,000, and the report states that the market value still 
largely exceeds its book figure. 


* * % % 


BANKING IN INDIA. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Chairman, Sir Charles (. 
McLeod, the Deputy-Chairman, Mr. R. Langford James, pr 
sided at last Tuesday’s meeting of the National Bank of Indi 
and delivered a very interesting address dealing with presett 
conditions in India, while he made some particularly interestiny 
comments on the present position of the jute industry. Thi 
he described as being in a somewhat uncertain state at the 
moment. Outside competition, he said, has become so serio 
that the Jute Mills Association—with which are associated, 
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(Continued from previous column.) 


£120,000 of surplus had been applied, leaving £167,241 to be carrie! 
forward, as compared with £161,686 brought in at the beginning 
the quinquennium. 

As regards the future, the excess of the net rate of interest eamel 
on the funds over the Valuation rate of 24 per cent., the excess 0 
the percentage of the premium income reserved for expenses ove 
the percentage actually absorbed by expenses, and the favourable 
claims experience, all gave reason for confidence that future bonus 
would be on a satisfactory level. : 

The Directors had therefore felt justified in declaring an intern 
bonus at the full rate of £2 per cent. per annum, also calculated ™ 
the compound principle. 

To sum up, the valuation basis had been strengthened, the gener 
reserve was maintained at £200,000, and all the redeemable securiti 
purchased at a premium had been written down to their matunty 
values. The Society was perhaps in a stronger position than eve 
before and looked to the future with the confidence inspired by# 
record that was second to none and in the knowledge that thei 
policies provided Life Assurance at its best and in forms adapted 
the varying needs of the times. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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—— 
BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 


‘ine panfacturers of all types of bare ge ar camry cables and overhead 

or the transmission and distribution of electrical energy, 
enter the conduc allied accessories and house wiring systems, also aluminium 
the Sma oe pcos sheets and sections, electric resistance welders and rivet 
5 favour ond s, lead strip and glazing sections, meters, rail joint bonds, siatic 


me extent MME ayndenser®, &c.] 


Chai ry 
tocmitf saTISFACTORY RESULT OF YEAR'S WORKING 


’ Pure 
iabie TELEPHONE INTERESTS AGAIN IN BRITISH HANDS 











‘siR ALEXANDER ROGER’S REVIEW 


fortieth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the British 





it Many. ted Cables, Ltd... was held on Tuesday, March 3lst, at 
Presiding Exchange Station Buildings, Liverpool. ; 
Present ; gir Alexander Roger, the Chairman, presided over a good 
Position attendance of shareholders. , 
; holding Mr. Alex. Crook (the Secretary) read the notice convening the 
Ordinary The Cinirman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
Stood in id: The result of the year’s working is again satisfactory in almost 
S Market yrespect. We have had a good year, the profits being increased 
1 figure HF py £113,831, partly arising from substantial economies effected in 
ken into HE costs of manufacture, and partly from the increased turnover we 
1 of the Me have been fortunate to secure. ‘ . 
IS profit The economies have been mainly achieved by the policy we have 
5 chiefly consistently followed for some years, even during depression, in 
Pre, ruthlessly scrapping plant approaching obsolescence and in sub- 
Verage stituting the most modern machines and appliances, as well as 
: EXDort unhesitatingly providing additional buildings and plant whenever 
duction opportunity offered, either for inereased sales or a new line of 
allied manufacture. I do not doubt you will regard the results 
before you as amply justifying that policy, which, with your approval 
we propose to continue, 
DivmEND AND CasH Bonvs. 
© to hy The profit amounts to £672,591, compared with £558,760 for 
wed th the previous year. We have allocated £125,000 to depreciation 
oo a | and propose to set aside £100,000 to reserve a€count. But of the 
133 for remaining balance, which together with the balance brought forward 
155 pet amounts to £553,860, we recommend that a final dividend of 10 per 
Vidends JF cent. be paid on the ordinary shares making, with the interim 
Reserv: dividend already paid, 15 per cent. for the year, and in addition a 
ing the [cash bonus of 5 per cent., and carrying forward to next account 
Invest. Ee £303,860, a trifle more than was brought in. 
000 ty We have been able to maintain a dividend of 15 per cent. on the 
ue stil ordinary shares, through good and indifferent times, for 17 years, 
and in view of the inereased earnings this year, feel justified in 
' reommending this bonus distribution of 5 per cent. We hope that 
the results of the Company’s operations in future years may enable 
us at times to repeat this gratifying departure from regularity. 
In some quarters it has been suggested that we might have de- 
rles ( clared a share bonus, but with a full knowledge of all the surrounding 
. circumstances, your Board do not consider this would be prudent. 
S, Pt We must do everything we can to avoid depleting our reserves. 
India Kept in a strong position—and they can scarcely be too strong— 
resent J they act as a deterrent to attack on the business of the Company ; 
resting J further, they serve the useful and desirable purpose of being 
Thi | *allable to equalise. the dividend in bad years. 
at the AvTOMATIC TELEPHONE INTERESTS. 
THOUS As you are aware, this Company many years ago transferred its 


‘iated, | telephone business to a separate concern called the Automatic 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, but remained connected with it 
by interlocking Directorships and close business associations. 

The Automatic Company, however, through its holding company, 

_ the International Automatic Telephone Company, became con- 
trolled by American interests who in turn undertook to provide the 
Company with a guaranteed amount of business. In addition, they 

' uidertook to provide technique, patent experience and general 

ETY & world support. é 

These undertakings were handsomely carried out, and with the 
| Great development in telephony and allied businesses the two 
| companies referred to are now in a prosperous condition. 

It has been our ambition to see these Companies again entirely 

; owned by British interests, and owing to the new orientation of 

arn E American business, following the crisis of 1928 and 1929, it beeame 

ssi FS possible to negotiate, and last year we were able to acquire the share 

ove & capital remaining in American hands. The shares are the “A” 

rable ie Deferred shares of the International Automatic Telephone Company, 

nuss J which carry 50 per cent. of the votes of that Company. " 
_& An all-British group with combined Assets of approximately 
ferin FF £12,000,000 has been thus established in the electrical and communi- 


arried 
ing of 


-d on cations world, embracing cable manufacturing and network con- 
struction, telephone manufacturing and network construction, 

- _ telephone Operating and financing. 

“a a WIDENING ACTIVITIES, 

ever j wa eer list of our manufactures. serves to give you some idea 

by 1 of wident e field covered by our activities. We pursue the policy 

thei BE ooo ning the base of our business in every direction which is 

diy Pe :O8hate to the transmission of electrical energy and the production 


io largest quantity of manufactures of the highest quality at the 
Owest possible cost. 
We tontions tc collaborate with other companies in the industry 





to our mutual benefit, and in the many -technical developments 
which far from diminishing show signs of becoming more numerous. 


- Grip Exprcrarions. : 

The National Grid, which is a great tribute to the Central Elee- 
tricity Board and. its most able administraters, is- functioning 
admirably, and great expectations have been aroused by the labours 
of the Committee presided over by Sir Harry. McGowan, engaged in 
considering aspects of distribution, 

The initial cost of installing light and power in old houses and 
in many of the new houses which are being built throughout the 
country, prevents occupiers from enjoying the benefits of electricity 
which, in most cases, is within reasonable reach of their own doors. 
We have recently taken an active interest and have invested con- 
siderable capital in a company which is financing the wiring of 
domestic premises on the hire purchase system. The operations of 
this company convince us that it fills a felt want. It has made a 
good start and we are getting a share of the orders for cables and 
wires required for the purpose. 

MULTIPLE WIRELESS RECEPTION. 

With a view to increasing the usefulness and earning power of 
the huge power distribution network throughout the country, we 
have also, during the past few years, spent a considerable amount 
of time and money in the design and development of a system 
whereby wireless broadcast programmes could be transmitted over 
the ordinary lighting and power cables. 

This system has been perfected to a stage in which it has been 
demonstrated, by courtesy of the Liverpool Corporation, that it is 
perfectly possible to reeeive five or more wireless programmes ii 
one’s house merely by plugging in a simple apparatus to any 
ordinary electric light socket. 

Practical application of the system has been prevented by the 
fact that Electric Supply Authorities are not authorised to supply 
wireless services. Parliamentary powers to remove this‘ disability 
were not applied for, pending the report of a Government Committee 
which has been considering the whole subject of wireless. 

The report of this Committee has now been issued, and it will be 
seen therefrom that they recommend that the responsibility for the 
whole of the relay wireless services in this country—no matter if 
they are effected by the use of separate wires or by the existing 
telephone or power cables— should be handed over to the Post Office. 

If this recommendation is accepted by Parliament it will, of 
course, remove any chance we may have had for the exploitation of 
our system. We shall, therefore, put the results of.our experiments 
at the disposal of the B.B.C. and the Post Office, hoping that at least 
through these authorities we shall witness the developments in 
which we ourselves had hoped to take a part. 

ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS. 

On a former occasion I referred to the urgent need for the elee- 
trification of the railways in this country, particularly in the 
suburban districts. The success which has attended the enterprixe 
of the Southern Railway in electrification leaves little room for 
doubt that electrification in other highly developed areas will be 
correspondingly successful. It is gratifying therefore that recently 
an impetus has been given to this work with Government help, 
and we are hopeful that as we have done much work of the same 
kind both at home and abroad, we may be awarded a share in this 
development. 

Our foreign business, in spite of all the well-known. difficulties 
associated with it, remains reasonably good and indeed show signs 
of expansion, and I may mention that we have at present two very 
considerable contracts in connexion with railway electrification 
in course of construction, one in Brazil and the other in Poland. 
These contracts are being carried out in conjunction with the 
Metropolitan-Vickers Company, our portion consisting of the 
supply and erection of overhead track equipment. 

Ovurrut ACHIEVEMENTS. 

In many departments last year, our output eclipsed all previous 
records, which is all the more remarkable when one considers the 
variety of our products. It would be impossible to refer in detail 
to the various Departments. Nearly 100,000 tons of manufactures 
passed through our gates ranging from the heaviest of cable work 
down to a length of enamelled winding wire sufficient to girdle the 
earth at the equator more than 125 times. 

The prospects for the immediate future still remain good. Our 
Order Book so far shows an improvement on last year and almost 
without exception the many manufacturing departments within 
our organisation are working to capacity. 

WoORKPEOPLE AND MANAGEMENT. 

As regards our workpeople, we are glad to be able to tell you 
that a spirit of goodwill and amity pervades all our factories. 
We study their interests and they respond loyally in willing service. 
We have recently decided, in conjunction with other cable making 
companies, to raise the male adult rate of wages by 2s. per week, 
as a token of goodwill. 

It gives me much pleasure also to record our great appreciation 
of the loyal and efficient service rendered by our officers and staff 
under our Managing Director, Mr. G. H. Nisbett, whose activities 
and resourcefulness I am glad to say are unabated, and to whom 
personally the Company owes so much of its success. (Applause). 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors and 

Staff, Mr. J. McKay made the proposal that the portrait of Mr. 
3. H. Nisbett, the Managing Director, should be painted and 
hung in the Board Room as a recognition by the Company of his 
long and eminent services. The proposal was unanimously 
approved by the Shareholders. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and the dividends and 
cash bonus passed for payment. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


INCREASED PROFIT 








SIR WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL’S ADDRESS 





THE eighty-second ordinary general meeting of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China was held on Wednesday, April 
Ist, at 38 Bishopsgate, F.C. 

Sir William Foot Mitchell, who presided in the absence through 
illness of the chairman, Mr. A. d’Anyers Willis, said that it was 
pleasing to be able to show, in spite of all difficulties, an increased 
profit for the year of over £32,000. They proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 14 per cent. for the half-year, less tax, to allocate 
£50,000 to the Officers’ Pension Fund, to utilise £25,000 in reduction 
of bank premises and to carry forward £181,037. 


The recovery in domestic trade—which during the past year or 
so had principally revolved round the building trade and its ancillary 
industries—had been well maintained. A welcome revival in steel 
and shipbuilding had become apparent towards the end of last year 
and that activity should increase in volume in those and their allied 
industries when the British Government's new rearmament pro- 
gramme was put into full swing. Due to the many quotas, exchange 
restrictions and currency troubles throughout the world, inter- 
national trade had not shared in prosperity to the same extent as 
in the domestic arena. The restrictions had had the effect of com- 
pelling many large consumers to resort to barter, with disastrous 
results to the exchange of goods on the orthodox lines which they 
had been accustomed to during the past 60 years or so. 


The competition for the exchange on the restricted turnover 
was keener than ever and margins were now whittled down to such 
a fine point that the result was often very disappointing indeed. 
The British Government’s declared policy was to try to arrive at 
mutual agreements between the various countries in the world with 
a view to the revival of international trade, but they were finding 
many Obstacles in their path, the principal one being currency 
uncertainties the world over. 


EAsTeRN TRADE. 


The Government of India Bill marked a great advance towards 
the solution of India’s difficulties. India was one of the countries 
which might be described as relying on self-sufficiency and only a 
very small proportion of her total production was exported. Her 
economy was still overwhelmingly agricultural, and the income 
of the Indian cultivator during the past four years or so had steadily 
declined, with the result that purchases of consumption goods had 
only been accomplished by resort to the moneylender or trenching 
on savings, which has taken the form of hoarded silver and gold or 
ornaments in those metals. Indian Government finance continued 
to be very skilfully handled. 


With regard to China. On November 3rd the Government of 
China had issued a currency decree, the main provisions of which 
were the nationalisation of all stocks of silver, making the notes 
of the three Government banks full legal tender, and to attain the 
stability of the exchange level of the Chinese dollar through the 
Government banks buying and selling foreign exchange in unlimited 
quantities at certain fixed differences. That pronouncement indicated 
that not only had China absolutely divorced herself from silver 
but that she had adopted a managed currency. It was not without 
misgivings that they viewed the momentous change to a managed 
currency instigated by her Government. The present stabilised 
rate of exchange on a low level had already given a stimulus to 
the export of produce,so that China’s balance of trade showed a more 
favourable tendency in recent months. In Malaya good progress 
had been made towards placing the planting industry on a sound 
and healthy basis. The price of rubber had risen to the neighbour- 
hood of 74d. per Ib. and the prospects for 1936 were much more 
encouraging. So far as mining interests were concerned, the past year 
had been a profitable one and there seemed every probability of a 
similar prosperous state of affairs continuing during the first half 
of the current year. 


JAPAN'S EXPANSION. 


Japan's record of recovery and trade expansion since she aban- 
doned the gold standard had continued during 1935. Money was 
cheap. foreign exchanges steady and exports had reached the 
highest point in her history. Commodity prices had continued to 
rise slowly but that welcome improvement had not affected raw silk. 
Alongside that record of trade expansion and recovery there had 
been a continuance of heavy armament expenditure, but the gap 
in the budget had been met by domestic loans, which continued to 
be absorbed without any apparent difficulty, but one began to 
wonder when saturation point would be reached. 


An increase in the price of raw cotton would, he thought, affect 
Japan more seriously than Lancashire owing to the greater devalua- 
tion of the yen, but that again would probably be offset by the 
steady and ample sipplies of intelhgent labour which Japanese 
industrialists had at hand and to the lower standard of living of 
the workers. - 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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as signatories to the short-time agreement, ¢ 
** outside ” mills—approached the Government 
request for legislation to protect the industry, That 
has been refused and Mr. Langford James was objj ed ae 
that the present outlook for the whole industry in Be ‘ ‘ay 
encouraging. India’s exports of cotton and cotton a * 
also less in value for the year. Imports of raw cotton ™ 
other hand, showed a large increase, the value rising te 
Rs. 3,.93,00,000 to Rs. 7,78,00,000. Imports from the U; ty 
Kingdom, however, showed quite a substantial fajj; ~ 
while from Japan there was an increase. Mr. Langford Jane 
also referred to the falling off in imports of sugar into “ 
the amount imported last year being only 204,009 Pera, 
against 1,003,000 tons in 1929, which was the peak year . 
such imports. — es 
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Tur CHARTERED Bank MEETING. 

At the annual meeting of the Chartered Bank of India Aus 
tralia and China, the Chairman was prevented by illness { 
attending and Sir William Foot Mitchell presided in his place 
Not the least interesting part of his address was concerp; 
with international trade as a whole, which is still in g 
unsatisfactory condition. After referring to the Britis 
Government's policy of trying to arrive at mutual agree, 
between the various countries of the world, Sir Williay 
Mitchell said: ‘* I regret I can see little hope of a TevVival iy 
world trade until sanity returns to the Councils of the Ration, 
and until the artificial bolstering of crops and industries, 
production of which would be quite uneconomic without {hj 
assistance—gives way to a more rational policy of apportioniy 
the production of goods to the countries which are best suite 
to produce them.’ A remark full of sound common seny. 
Sir William paid a tribute to the handling of Indian Gove, 
ment finances, and he also made some very interesting cp, 
ments with regard to recent developments in China, — 
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BririsH INScLATeED CABLEs. 











At the annual meeting of British Insulated Cables, th 
Chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, was able to report that ti 
output last year eclipsed all records. Among other things, 
stated that the 100,000 tons of the Company's manufactur 
which had passed through their gates ranged from the heaviest 
of cable work down to a length of enamelled winding vir 
sufficient to girdle the earth at the equator more than 1 
times. A very good idea of the widening field of the Con. 
pany’s activities was given in Sir Alexander's reference to tly 
telephone developments which have culminated in the esta). 
lishment of an all-British group with combined assets of abut 
£12,000.000 in the electrical and communications world. Th 
prospects for the immediate future, he said, remained goo 
With regard to the financial policy of the Company, Sir Ale: 
ander stated that the profit increase of £113,831 had ben 
achieved partly from economies in costs and partly from i 
creased turnover. In spite of the good results of the yew 
the Board is pursuing a conservative policy and is refrainiy 
at the moment from any share bonus distribution (15 per cett 
on the Ordinary Shares and a cash bonus of 5 per cent. hay 
been declared), though the Chairman expressed the hope thi! 































































































































results in future years might enable them in time to repeat the 





eash bonus. 





x a * * 


A ProGrReEssIvE INDUSTRY. 





Remarkable progress is being achieved by General Reftw 
tories, Limited, and at the recent annual meeting, the Chai: 


man, Mr. Frank Russell, was able to report a record profit i 
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over £55,000, with sales 25 per cent. higher than had previous 
been reached. Moreover, these results seem to have beet 
obtained although the whole of the new capital raised duriy 
the year was not employed for the full period. The Chairm 
further stated that the combined output capacity of fire brie 
of all kinds was now no less than 26,000,000 per annum, thou 
so far from any question of monopoly being involved, he met 
tioned that there were over 300 concerns engaged in the indw 
try in this country. With regard to the future, he stated thi! 
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the business done during this year was so far well in advaney 


of that for the corresponding period of last year. 
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While the established Fixed Trusts maintain their pop 


larity, it is noticeable that the newer Trusts are being forme 
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A YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 












RECORD PROFITS 





DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 15% 












_MR. FRANK S. RUSSELL’S REVIEW 











h annual general meeting of General Refractories, 
at Sheffield on March 30th. 

\fr, Frank 8. Russell (Chairman and Managing Director), in the 
course of his speech, said :— rhe year under review has been one of 
‘ontinuous Progress, resulting in a record profit of £55,392, with 
ales 25 per cent. higher than ever before. 1 will, on this occasion, 
roceed first to review the accounts, though, indeed, they are 


Tur thirty-sixt 
Ltd., was held 








= Au presented in such full detail that there is very little to be added. 

ae THe Accounts. ; 
“ONcerng| The profit compares with eg for last year, an Bagh bs 
D a mys 4,720. The nominal capita was increased during the year by 
: i 100,000—mainly to provide shares and cash for use in the acquire- 
; Brit ment of other businesses—and stands on the balance-sheet at 
eSethents BE 95000, The issued capital was increased during the year by 
Willan £04,000 to £325,000, 100,000 shares being offered to and taken up 
evival iy io the shareholders at 18s. 6d. each. Not all the new capital 
Nation, HF vas employed for the full year, and in several cases the concerns 


TIES—th, purchased with it have not during 1935 advanced their re-equipment 


rout thi Me programme in time +r dividends to us. We are looking for 
mrtioning substantial yields in 1936. _ 7 

st sui The sums payable by the Company are shown this year at £77,522 
= and—for the first time-—have the final dividend, £22,669, included. 
rs Sens, Deducting this, the total is £54,853, which compares with £45,302, 
Goren an increase of £9,451. The difference is a reflection of the larger 


trade done during the year, and a small set off against the increase 

in the sums due to the Company. The reserve accounts now total 
to £119,856, as against £65,938 last year, an increase of £54,918. 

The profit and loss account shows a credit balance of £20,983, 

alter deducting £12,000 appropriated to reserve accounts, as against 

; £9,000 last year, and also—for the first time—the final dividend 


es, the (22,669. It compares, therefore, with £15,265 last year. Our land 
hat the I huildings, plant, &e., now stand at £182,470, as against £155,093— 
Ings, be He £27.377 having been spent mainly on new plant and machinery, 
acturs Me land and buildings. Investments and endowments, which stood 
eavieg Je last year at £80,644, are now more than doubled at £178,512, 
7 Win Je Principally by the acquirement of the shares of further subsidiaries. 
an fe | Sums receivable hy the Company,” which stands at £129,174, 
Con ee against £90,254 an increase of £38,920—is, to a large extent, 
ean another reflection of the enlarged sales made during the year. 

to th The “Cash Account,’ which stood last year at £16,823, now 
estab I stands at £24,015. The stock-in-trade has only increased from 
abort He £28,118 to £29,190. We aim to keep stocks of goods ready for instant 
The | despatch. Our ability to give quick delivery has secured many 


good J Important orders. The ‘* Balance of Assets over Liabilities,’ which 
‘Ale. Were quoted last vear at £94,630, is now £140,839, after regarding 
| hen fee the final dividend as a liability. This year’s balance is £68,878 
| higher than last year’s. 


mM i 
ve e FinaL DivipEND FoR 1935. 
4iniy = The Board recommends the distribution of a final dividend of 9 


cent Jee per cent.—less income tax—-making, with the interim dividend, 15 
have. bet cent. for the year, as against 124 per cent. for 1934. 

> that Procress Report AND INTERIM DIVIDEND FOR 1936, 

itt We shall issue a progress report on July 3Ist next, and the indica- 

' tions are that we shall be able to accompany it with an interim 

© dividend, 
[ Raitway EFrriciency. 

_ You will be interested to know that our combined output capacity 
fr °! fire-bricks of all kinds is now no fewer than 26 millions a year, the 
hair 4 number of works, mines, quarries, &c., we control is now 68, as 
at fee CEAlnst 41, and that the expenditure by the group on railway 

| “arages was no less than £102,330, as against £73,246 last year. 
| Last year I pointed out that our expenditure in this direction 
bet © §ppeared to entitle us to consideration by the railway companies 
iy “when they were making purchases of refractories, and I take this 
mae opportunity of thanking them for their considerable support in this 
ich Way during the year. 
wife This seems an appropriate moment to point out that we are 
1“ wholehearted supporters of rail transport. Our expenditure on 
ly : road haulage is a trivialitvy, and I wish to place on record our 
F *ppreciation of the efficient service rendered us by the railways 

during the year. 


STATISTICS- 


usly 


inet 
No Prion CHarces—A TRIBUTE TO THE BANK, 
Before leaving the accounts I will just point out that they show 
Mins nop Meine cheese no ieee of goodwill and no 
jindet tedness to our trusted financial counsellors, the National 
Provincial Bank, to whom we shall always be grateful for their 
pie “Upport of our enterprises, 
vd lt 8 @ pleasure to acknowledge the helpful services that such a 
Bank can and does render to industrialists, 





COMPANY MEETING 





CONSOLIDATION OF ACCOUNTS. 
We have under consideration the advisability next year of either 
presenting consolidated accounts of: our group,.or accompanying 


, our Own accounts with supplementary consolidated accounts 


showing the position of the subsidiaries, 

The importance of some of our recent mergers seems to render 
some such movement advisable, and it would enable the share- 
holders to realise that the sum we receive from a subsidiary by way 
of dividend may be vastly different from the earnings of that 
company. As a matter of fact, in the year under review our 
receipts from allied companies are little more than a third of their 
earnings. 

BrivisH SUBSIDIARIES. 

You will be glad to hear that the progress exhaustively reported 
on July 31st last was continued during the latter half of the year. 
We have, within the last few days, completed negotiations for a 
merger with the world-famous Glenboig Union Fire Clay Co., Ltd., 
of Scotland, and for the purchase of another silica brickworks 
with an excellent profit record. 

No Monopory. 

The directory printed monthly in the Refractories Journal shows 
no fewer than 307 concerns engaged in the industry in this 
country, and of this total our group forms a very small proportion. 
Our customers need have no fear, therefore, of our establishing 
a monopoly ! 

There is probably no trade in this country which, in proportion 
to its size and importance, contains so many scattered units, many 
of whom would be better off in every way if associated with a 
central organisation. 

Poricy oF 

Our policy is to help to purchase and instal in the works of each 
of those who join us the best labour-saving plant available, to 
assist in the selection of the best processes with which to produce 
the most useful articles that can be made from the raw material 
available, and to give them the benefit of our widespread sales 
organisation, and our central scientific, publicity, engineering, 
financial and technical service. 

Having thus helped them to produce a really useful article 
economically, we assist them to make it known to the people 
who need it in their daily work, a service of equal benefit to con- 
sumer and producer alike. It is our intention to continue to 
work on the lines defined. 

New Propvcts. 

A recent issue of that interesting technical journal, the British 
Steelmaker, contained a suggestion that the output capacity of 
British Open Hearth Furnaces is only limited by the quality of 
the refractory materials of which they are built. 

This emphasises the need for continued research in our industry, 
and we can assure the steelmakers of this country that we are 
leaving unturned no stone that might be made into a still better 
refractory. 

A NotTaBLeE ADVANCE IN REFRACTORIES. 

Our most recent contribution to the forward movement 
Saxpyre Brick—a brick of entirely new character that, whilst 
withstanding the most intense heat, will also the action 
of basic slags and corrosive atmospheres without spalling or cracking. 
It fills a want long felt by basic steelmakers, and we commend it 
to their notice. 

In * Fused Refractories” we 
the year. 

In “ Diatomite”’ products we have made progress. 
equipment of our works at Ambergate for the production of * Jn- 
sulite ’? bricks and cement is now almost completed, and we have 
for several months been producing insulating materials of the 


THE COMPANY. 


Basic 


in the 


resist 


have done useful work during 


The re- 


very highest quality. 
RepDvucING Costs py Heat INsuLATION—A REMEDY FOR DEAR Coat. 

There is no section of our business that has during the year 
shown more signs of progress than that of heat insulation. Slowly 
but surely, users of heat are beginning to see the folly of allowing 
the heat to be wasted by escaping into the atmosphere instead 
of doing the work for which it was intended. The actual and 
expected increases in the price of coal have had a remarkably 
stimulating effect in this direction, and have produced a great 
spurt in the interest shown in the use of insulation for reducing 
the consumption of fuel. 

The fact that the presence of a layer of Insulite Bricks behind a 
wall of fire-bricks saves as much as 20 per cent. of the coal, yas 
or oil used in the furnace is so obvious and important that it is 
beginning to be regarded as a matter of course that insulation should 
It is plainly wise for a user of expensive fuel to provide 
himself with the means of keeping his heat—-which has cost so 
much—in the actual space where it can do its work, Why make 
it merely to waste it ? There are no bricks in the world which 
prevent ‘the passage of heat better than Insulite Bricks do. Low- 
grade insulating bricks cost just as much to instal, and do not 
save fuel like the highest grade bricks of all-—** Insulite Bricks.” 
CoMPANY, 


be used, 


INTERNATIONAL DIATOMITE LIMITED. 

In my review of a year ago, I said that we had secured rights 
over an important deposit of diatomite and that arrangements 
had been made for the formation of a company titled as above, 
having for its object the exploitation of diatomite for purposes 
outside the sphere of our own Company. I referred to its value 
for the making of partition slabs, plaster boards and the like, because 
of its extreme lightness and its sound and heat insulating properties, 


(Continued on page 648.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 646.) 


on more flexible lines. In fact, the latest trust, entitled 
** Electrical Industries Trust ”’ is described as a new “ flexible ” 
trust. It has been formed under the auspices of the British 
Industries Fixed Trusts, the chairman being Mr. Hartley 
Withers. As indicated by its title, the investments of the 
trust will comprise the stocks and shares of some forty-one 
companies and corporations directly, or indirectly, connected 
with electrical supply or kindred concerns. The trustees will 
be the General, Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, 
and the managers are Allied Investors Fixed Trust, Ltd. The 
object of the trust is to facilitate investment in the group of 
industries concerned with electric supply and _ electrical 
manufacture and equipment. Investors, for sums of about 
£50 and upwards, will be able to secure an interest in a range 
of securities spread over the best available investments in this 
particular field. Within the list of permitted securities, the 
managers have discretion to choose and vary the investments 
of the trust as market conditions and prospects may dictate, 
subject only to the limitations that not more than 5 per cent. 
of the Trust Fund may at any time be invested in any one 
security and not more than 5 per cent. of the issued capital 
of any one company may be held in the trust. The Trust Fund, 
at its commencement, will be divided into 10,000 units, and 
the price of the units is determined daily by valuation of the 
assets of the fund at the Stock Exchange buying prices of the 
day. Units may be obtained in any quantity in multiples 
of five, subject to a minimum holding of 50. Full particulars 
of the undertaking are contained in a brochure which can be 
obtained from the managers—Allied Investors Fixed Trust, 
Ltd., at 165 Moorgate, E.C. 
* * * * 


UNION CORPORATION, 


Another South African company which has done well during 
the past year is the Union Corporation, which. shows in its 
report a realised net profit of £604,920, compared with 
£565,816 for 1934. |The Reserve has been raised to £1,280,000 
by the addition of £40,189, and the dividend is again made up 
to 8s. per share, or 64 per cent. for the year. 











Step — 


and you pay as you go. Supplementary Units enable 
you to cope with the problem of Life Assurance step 
by step in a logical way. 


1. Now, when you need protection, Supple- 
mentary Units provide that protection. 


2. Later, when your financial position is secure 
Supplementary Units allow you carefree invest- 
ment. 


In fact, Supplementary Units are unique. They 
are issued only by 


Clerical, Medical C? General 


Life Assurance Society 
15, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1—Whitehall 1135 








A Trust or British TRANSPORT 


I have received a preliminary booklet describ; 
Investment Trust shortly to be introduced aan © ter 
by the Trust of Transport Shares, Limited, It ; 
called ‘** Trust of British Transport,” and its securitie 
various forms of British transport, including railways 1 
motor-cars, shipping, aircraft, &e. It is a * flexible» base 
the managers being empowered to invest in any one Tru, 
167 companies authorised by the Trust Deed, thou we 
more than 5 per cent. of the Trust’s funds can be eal 
any one company. The custodian trustee for the pi 
holders will be the Royal Exchange Assurance att 
bankers are Barclays Bank, Limited. ry W ne 


—e, 
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and to the wide field open for such products. During the 
the closest investigations into the available sources of x 
various types of diatomite have been made, and have re 
the discovery of a further and more cheaply worked 
apparently suitable quality. 

International Diatomite Company, Limited, has been registers 
as a pioneer company to study further developments in this fie, 
Negotiations with regard to this inexpensive additional Source of 
supply are in hand, and it is proposed to proceed with this ente iy 
if, and as soon as, satisfactory arrangements can be concluded, 


Year 
Uupply of 
esulted ig 
deposit of 


OVERSEAS EXPANSION. 

We have been active during the year in the appointment of agents 
abroad, and are now newly represented in Newfoundland, India, 
Yugoslavia, Barcelona, Italy, Sao Paulo, Palestine and Jamaic, 
The sales of our overseas department again constitute a record, 

The works of our Belgian subsidiary are being extended to produ 
more varieties of refractories, and are being very well Supported 
They have now commenced to show a profit, and we are lookiyy 
for good results this year. In Greece we have formed a subsidiary 
company to take charge of our many interests there, and particulady 
of the supplies of raw materials we draw from that pleasant country, 

REARMAMENT AND WAR SCAReEs, 

1 referred last year to the “ armaments race ” which was obyiowy 
commencing, and said that the consequent activity could not & 
other than increase the demand for steel. We now know that ty 
nation is to spend £300,000,000 on its protection, and a large par 
of it will be spent on steel in various forms. There is no sted 
without refractories, and the demand for our output must 
consequence be increased. 

It is a matter of regret that this additional demand for they 
products should have been made upon our good friends, the ste. 
makers, just at a time when they are so fully occupied with cj 
work, but ‘* needs must when the devil drives.” The great resoures 
of our Company—constantly being expanded—with its immens 
reserves of raw materials, efficiently organised and properly equipped, 
are at their service, and provide a unit under one control, in even 
way more powerful and effective than any in operation during tle 
Great War. 

Buy British REFRACTORIES. 

We had all hoped gradually to be allowed to forget that calamity, 
but it appears that Europe will not allow us. A well-known write 
says: “The memory of the Man in the Street is proverbial 
short, and one advantage of the recent incident is that it servesty 
remind us of the wisdom of encouraging the production of # 
essentials at home.” With this we can only agree very heartily, 
and draw the attention of British buyers of refractories to th 
fact that heavily protected industries owe to home producer- 
who help to consume the buyers’ output—a positive duty of suppor, 
and to the further fact that the British refractories industry is ni 
protected against foreign competition, and that it can provi 
everything refractory that the nation needs. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

In my opinion, the prospects for this year are good. The busines 
done in 1936 is well in advance of that done in the correspondig 
period of last year. Several subsidiaries which yielded us nothirg 
in that way last year are expected to pay us dividends this yew. 

The selling prices of several of our products, which have ft 
several years been sold at a very small margin of profit becaused 
the unrestricted competition of a variety of small producers fightiat 
for their existence in times of slump, have recently been advaned 
to a further level. Re-equipment and the installation of co 
saving plant and devices proceed on every hand, whilst the turnovt 
of the business has now become so great that a small percente 
of price increase or cost reduction has an important effect on annul 
profits. 

Generally speaking, the outlook at present shows no reason fit 
other than confidence, and I trust we may be spared to meet bet 
twelve months hence to celebrate still another record year. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the rept 


and accounts, which was seconded by Mr. R. A. Kirby, and carne 


unanimously. 

At an extraordinary general meeting held subsequently, tH 
capital of the Company was increased to £500,000 by the creatial 
of 300,000 new shares, 70,000 of which are to be offered to shat 
holders on the register at March 3lst on bonus terms, in i 


proportion of one to ten. 
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“the Spectator” Crossword No. 184 


BY ZENO 
quinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 






























































(Ap pinolon’, be opened. Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and 
pda ined not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes w iil be opened 
should be yer Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing bevow. The name of 
Beer wl be published in our next issue, Envelopes containing solutions must 
We wire half pen? stamp, otherwise theu are surcharacd on delivery.| 
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CROSSWORD NO. 183 The winner of Crossword 
— No. 183 is: 
»)U}; R| A| NIT] B 
iS Mr. T. Bagshawe, 


106 Blandford Road, 
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14. 
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ACROSS 
All this is not found in the 
moon, why ? 
Found in the  Pope’s 
residence. 
. Formation of words from 
sounds. 
Grinning. 
“ ; 
... Sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and 
restore 


The tone of languidNature.” 


. rev. Putting on a_ cover 
makes this cold. 
The Chinese Exhibition has 
increased this. 
. Yours truly. 
. A flight famous in history. 
. Station in America. 

. rev. Charley’s is famous. 
. By the way, you need solve 
this only in passing. 

29. rev. Only half the jury is 

present. 
Environment for movie 
stars. 
gi ..., burning bright.’ 
. Take the grip away from 27. 
This physician’s simply 
divine ! 
. Stern airman ? 
. You may find this instead. 


Vv 
DOWN 

1. 12 in Tasmania. 

2. Lear is famous for this. 

3. Hardy and  Galsworthy 
received this. 

4. Roller bandage. 

5. rev. You will want to upon 
entering and leaving this 
city. 

6. ‘ Thou troublest me: I am 

. in the vein.” 
7. Surgical chisel. 
8. ‘ It is back’d like a weasel.” 
* Or, Eke a whale ?”’ 
“. . . like a whale.” 

9. Vowels. 

10. ‘“‘ Life is as tedious as a 
twice-told .. .” 

12. This bird’s like a shock after 
dark ! 

13. Irritate one girl. 

15. Generally the last move- 
ments in Suites. 

17. ‘‘ What dire offence from 
oie causes springs.” 

20. Unstable. 

24. A round fifty ? 

25. Write in Gaelic after tea. 

28 rev Favourite animal found 
in 23. 

31. rev. What the stars are 
supposed to do on 30. 

35. rev. Gives penetration to an 


amen. 








Crossword Addicts 


How long would it take you to find a word” 






































waded of 12 letters ending in “ ns ” meaning “ gaiters 
eckennham 
poy. ent for sportsmen”? It took us 30 seconds. We 
) ad . 
that te used “ Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary,” price 
ATE part / . 
ST ste 7/6 net (550 pages), published by Routledge, 
= in which the English language is arranged 
N BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED . . 
forth THE UNIO ; . : according to its terminations. All you need 
the steel. Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and_ Issued, 2 F 
with cyl £12,000,000;  Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Keserve Fund, £3,250,000 to know 1S the last 2 or 3 letters and meaning. 
readers Coe =. eons Pe | fa 1 Sey ~e 4 —— h i! ’ 1 h 
ie rietors 000,0 f 32 s — 
Immens j Ao droughout aes a States and a. ? New —— . Walker does the rest genera y in less than 
ipped LEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mac are purchase’ . P 
te vam for collection. DEPOSITS are received tee fixed periods on terms half a munute. All booksellers stock him. 
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INSTITUTE of FRENCH LANGUAGE and 
Foreign Students, 
PERMANENT ( ~~ RSES (October- June y- VA 
(July-September). ;ENERAL CULTURE COU 
COURSES IN THE FRENCH ys ANGUAGE: 1] 


Practical Classes, Commerce, e 
EXAMINATION: 





UNIVERSITY OF BESANCON. 


DIPLOM1 OF FRE NC H STUDIES. 





*Galligaskins 





CIVILISATION for 
CATION COURSES 
RSE — PRACTICAL Head Office: 
ee Translation, West End Office : 


Paid up Capital 
Fund 


Reserve 





EXCURSIONS , (close to Swiss frontier) —FETES, SPORTS, SPA 
CASINO. CITE UNIVERSITAIRE (Students’ Hostel), Hali-fare on Currency Reserve 
French railways. Reserve Liability of 
For all information apply to M. SEIGNIER, Secrétaire Général Letters of Credit and 
(Université), @ BESANGON (France). description is transacted 








(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


1835.) 


£4,500,600 

ove eco £2,475,000 

eee eve £2,000,00€ 

Peeniiehese widhes the Charter £4,500,000 
Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed perieds received, 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—_GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
E OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGL AS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH. —KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCH ‘AN, 
GRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
Gan (Perths).—_STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
OMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE. —CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH. —ALISON. 
PTR. (Angus .—GLENES SK. 
(Cornwall), —FALMOUTH. 
PLES TOWE- — Sy ELROSE. 
orks).—-LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE 
POREINGALL (Perths).FORTINGALL. 
GLAS Y.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
— GOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
AYSHOTT (H ants)—FOX & PELICAN. 


VALLEY, 





HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE. anc AIRN HYD 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STR ANGE "ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—K ESWICK 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH R AN ~ _a 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH —. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, Ss W. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, Ww. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—U NITED SERV ICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
Rd., 3.W. 
MALVERN.— ROY AL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
—STATION HOTEL. 





OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERW VICK BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). MTREGENN A CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK.., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horen, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE, 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK 
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Tira Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters), Tlead- 
ings displayed in CAPITA S occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line, hers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements ¢ Series discounts : 
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Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
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PERSONAL 





\ TARMEST THANKS are tendered to al! who kindly 

send warm clothes and sound boots for our work 
among the very poor of East London. Still further 
gifts of this kind are needed, so iarge are our requirements. 
Kindiy rail or mail (with name and address in parcel) 
to the Rev. Percy INKESON, East End Mission, Central 
Hall, 3, Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 





No cult of social amity 

Should suffer diminution, 

TOM LONG—the smoker's charming friend, 
Is now an institution. 





AKE ee ~-hatemmation and literature respecting 
Q)' the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society ot 
Friends free ‘on application to the FRENDS HOME 
SERVICE COMMITTEK, Fricnds House, Euston Road, 
lk 1 





YKILLED ATTENTION, every comfort, invalid, sea, 
‘ Kent. 3 


Box A643, Zhe Spectator. 





i 





aerate CLE ANING ? Your cast-off clothing. A 
N decent suit and boots might very probably enable 
some destitute unemployed man to secure work. Disused 
clothing for women and children would be a great boon 
in many a poverty-stricken home in Poplar. What can 
you send? Will you send it now?) We can make good 
use of anything YOU MAY TURN OUT. 
Address, The Rev. Wititiam Dick, M.A., 
Hall. Augusta Street, Poplar, London, E. 14 





Trinity 





MEYHE RHEUMA SPA OF WALES, Kinmel Ilall, 
| Abergele, Denbighshire, embodies all that is best in 
famous British and Continental Spas—Pistany Mud 
Baths, Natural Chalvbeate Waters, Hormone Therapy, 
Zotoioam Baths and the latest discoveries for the 
treatment of rheumatism, sciat neuritis, lumbago, 


nervous disorders, diabetes, and kindred ailments. The 











HOLIDAY TOURS TO 


MONTREAL 
FRENCH RIVER 
CHICAGO 


QUEBEC 
OTTAWA 
TORONTO 
NIAGARA FALLS ALBANY 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS 

25 attractive sightseeing tours to Eastern Canada 
and U.S.A. (18-32 days duration) from early April 
to late September, with moderate inclusive fares 
covering everything. Atlantic crossing by splendid 
Canadian Pacific liners via “ Short-Sea’’ Route 
and magnificent thousand miles’ St. Lawrence 
Seaway cruise. 





Also two grand tours “Across CANADA ” visiting 
all — cities, towns and beauty spots from 
Atiantic to Pacific, May 29 and July 24 —seven 





Kheuma Spa is situated 460 feet above sea level, in its 
own 1,000-acre Park, overlooking the sea, with views | 
cf mo untains, and close to many favourite beauty | 
s. Modern Hotel accommodation, cuisine and | 
service. The social amenities and recreation provided | 
are exceptional. Golf Cour Hard Tennis ‘shin | 
Badminton Hall, Shooting Gallery; Hunting, Fishing, 
Shooting. Tllustrated brochure from the SECRETARY. 
\ TILL anvone befriend Church and people in Dis- 
tressed Area by sending a gift of clothing for | 
Easter Jumble Sale ?—J. HH. 
Cockfield, Co. Durham. 











NUTTER, Secretary, 





VACANT AND 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 





SUPFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 


E Asi 
iu (PUBLIC ASSISTANCE GOMMITTER). 


Applications are invite ed f for the post of MATRON of | 


the CHILDREN'S HOME at HOPE HOUSE, HALES. | Sear. and NINE POSTGRADUATE STUDENTS 41PS 


WORTH, at a salary of £75 per annum. : 
Kesidential emoluments are valued at £75 per annum. 
The Home has accommodation for forty children 

(mixed, 





The post is designated for the purpose of the Loca S.W.7 (from whom further particulars may be 


i 
Government and Other Officers Superannuation Act, | ‘ 
1922. 


Applications should be received, with copies of three 





Internal and External Graduates of the University. 


PRINC tral. University of London, South Kensington, 


weeks each. Personally accompanied throughout. 
« All-in”’ fares cover everything. 


Write for Canadian Tours Hancbook, 


SHORTEST ROUTE TO AMERICA 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), 

London, S.W.1. 103 Leadenhall Street, 

London, E.C.3., orf Local Agents 
Everywhere. 








THRIVERBITY OF LONDON. 
POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS. 

The University will shortly proceed to award TWO 

VIVE ‘ig POSTGRADUATE TRAV EL LING 

SHIPS, each of the value of ¢ fo: one 





of the value of £150. The Studentships are open to Loth 


Applications (on a_ presc’ — form) must reach the 


»btained), not later than May Ist, 1936. 
February, 1936. 








recent testimonials, not later than April 11th. 

CECIL OAKES 

County Hall, Ipswich (Clerk of the County Council). 
March 27th, 1936, 

PERMANENT 

| Sectarian Organisation is willing to consider | 

5 to 30, tol i 








employment of young man, age approx, 25 








National nou-Political and non- | NEW he age ee GALLERIES, 3-5 Burlington 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


AINTINGS 





EXECUTED IN 
COLOURS. 


“GOYA” OIL 


idns., W. 1. 10—5 Daily. Adm. 1s. incl. catalogue. 
n aid of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institutions. 





understudy one of the principals, prospects of advance- 





ment. Write very fully stating salary, education and 
previous — nce.— Box A647, The Spectator. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


ee 
COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 

____ TRAINING COLLEGES 

] AR EXAMINATIONS.—An a increasing “Tay 


Successes. Six success or > 
September, 1935.—DAVIES'S, S unex loa | cut 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 44 “1 Holaad 

RIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL ety 
B August Ist to Lith, 1936, PNM 






is, 











The syllabus will include Mode 
problems, recent development 
and Methods of teaching | 
subjects, such as Citizens 
Training Colleges, &e. Director: 
M.A., M.P., Reader in Economics in the { 
London. Prospectus of F. H. T DYNE, Education Otic : 

i 


54 Old Steine, Brighton. 
D* VIES'S —— ae 
Preqar ation ‘for: F.0., Home 1, 1.C8,. 
( and Inspector of Taxes E ies ins 
NE XT TERM begins Wednesday, AP mR zation 
SU SSEX HOUSE, 1 HOLLAND PK., W.11, Pa 


cy Fea momic and S 
Economic Those " 
Mics and kindy 
in Secondary Schock 
Dr. i OCs, 






























‘ark 4414 
reeciniiad 
WWE QUEEN'S SECRETAR IAL COLLEGE 
67 Queen's Gate, London, S.W.70 

provides an efficient training ir delig a3 surronndig 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGitT is 

Seven months’ Intensive Course, £5 

Prospectus on application. Western 6939 


nN RAINING FOR SOCIAL 











WORK 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX 


ted foe 
Specially intendaj 

to become chub 
WOK as hospita, 


| 
| 
iw Resident Students (fre om 18 upwards) admi 
| courses of one or two years’ training 
| for girls of good education wi 
| leaders or to b 












gin training for futi 

almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, § 
C ourse arranged to snit needs of lividual students 4 
few bursaries available for suitable candidates—fyj 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 








| 





9 leila: 


COLL LE GE, SOUTHAMPTOy, 


| 

| 

| 

| A residential University Institution, 
| Inclusive fee for tuition and reside 
‘ 
} 

| 












' Phere are three Halls of Res 1 
Hegiate lines, accommodating 
is organised in 





Science, ineering, Education, Economics and (Cy 
{ merce, and in Departments of Laws and Music, Spe 
facilities for Research are provides i in each Faculty 
T Degrees awarded to students of the Co 
those of the University of London, 
A calendar of the Col 
application to the REGIS 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND Cc cou JLEGES 


VSDAILI 








4 

KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 
from 10 to 18 vears. 

Hleadmistress—-Mrs. D. Cwlembert, M.A. (Hons), 

Thorough General Education. Al! Games 
Preparation for Examinations, Good Playing Fick 

For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, CA 
Clerks to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 4 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Publi Schov 
H individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fi 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. iris are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
| Domestic Science. Fees €120-180 p.a 


N EAR RAY LL. 
4 
LOWTHER COLLEGE, ABERGELE, N. WALES, 
Chairman: Sir RONALD Macieéay, G.C.MG6 
| Headmistress: Miss K. I. Sayeirs, M.A. (Cantab), 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College 
Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibition, 
nciuding one for Music, will be awarded on the results 
of an examination to be held next Mav. 
Further particulars may be obtained from th 
HEADMISTRESS 


; 2 err SoS TS. 














* RECOGNISED ” RESIDENTIAL Scuoo. For Ging 


Chairman : Rev. 5. D. JONES, CH. DD. 
Principal: Miss D. Botrnr, M.A. (London). 





Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bav. ‘4° 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams, Pully 











poursmor TH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 








APPOINTMENT OF ‘Hi EADMASTER. 


invite applications for the post of Headmaster, which will 
Le vacant in September, 1936. 


Phe salary offered is £1,200 per annum and a House. J. 


Applications, addressed to the CLERK 170 THE 


S° HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.| 
ry 


TORS FOR ALL EXAMS. | 


Prospectuses and reliab le Information forwarded free | = 
The Governors of the Portsmouth Grammar School | Of charge. 


The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House, 5053. 





Governors, the Grammar School, Portsmouth, and 
marked in the top lett-hand corner “* Headmastership,” 
should be submitted not later than Monday, Jaheim 20th. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING C OL L EGES 





‘T. PETERS SCHOOL, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The Governors of St. Peter's School, York, 
applications for the post of IHEAD-MASTER, 
will be vacant at the end of the Summer term, 








(Clerk to the Governors), 8 Coppergate, York. 


; i 
tions should be submitted before April 20th. 1936, jap 


yor K, rp ca ee PHYSICAL TRAINING ‘COL 


Miss pe daa : Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 ye 
36.{and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, | 
Varticulars may be obtained from Mr. H. L. Creer! Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse 
( Applica- | Nethall, &ec, 


37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 


Students 














ars | 


| 
», Cricket, Tennis, | 
Fees £165 per annua For prospectus 
ply SECRETARY, 


qualified staff. Domestic Science Orchestras, Scholar 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from Principat, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLL EGES 


AT EDW ARD S SCHOOL.—-A Scholarship Examin- 
S ti will be held on May 26th, 27th and 28th, 1936 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £5u and severt 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 ma, 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit 
| There ¢ also Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy an 
Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines, active and retired. Further 
information may be obtained from the BURSAR, 
Edy ard’s School, Oxford. 





















pid a 
Yr HE COLLEGE, SOU TH LELGH, OXON, specialise 

in educational problems of boys from 15 to 1 
Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten yeaty 
successes, Cureers studied. No abnormal boys _ 


(Apply Director, M, CuaNninc-Pearce, M.A. Oxon 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 


a 
DUAL SCHOOLS 





——————— 

cKWOR TH 
A‘ (Founded by the 
Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient 


Secondary Sehool, 


SCHOOL, 
Society of Friends in 1779.) 


rides a sound secondary se shoot education for boys 
snd girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. : 
Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
ional justice. 
iserstiont its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physies and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
(ommon Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, 
Domestic Science tooms, Art School, Spacious Playing 


Fields, Home Farm and Garden 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply 





The Bursar, Ackworth School, near Pontefract, Yorks. 
———————— ST a 
——=—— 
FOREIGN SC HOOLS: 

————$——<—<$—<—<—— — — 

LPINE COLL E« E. 
A Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4.100 feet, 
Boys, 12-19. Individual edueation and care. Modern 
languages. Centre for Camb, Sch. Cert. Preparation for 
Universities and Arms For particulars, apply to the 
Headmaster, J. M. 5. BARNARD, M.A., at Fox Oak, 
Walton-on-Thames. 
——— ns ce ce ne 

eens, TY PE Ww RITING, Ke. 

RY Typewte Trees. Ke pewenetis executed, 


7 ITERA 
Luss Is. per 1 000 Ww rds, Roslin py 3d, per 1,000 — 
Wins N. McPaRLaNe((), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
AKE MONE Y writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest paid 
\ literary r 56 English and American firms 
waiting. — bh. 1 (5S) Glenside, Plymouth. 








SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon ed, Expert 
Mas Miss HAankeer, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C. 1. 








Songs and musical comps. 
ation. Terms by arrangement. 
L404 Shaftesbury Ave. W.C.2 


YONG- GONG-POEMS W \NTED. 
nee idered tor publi 
—PETER DEF K Ltp., ZB, 


| ee 


PROFIT, 
ponent Dept. son), 





income in 
REGENT 


Make a second 
for free booklet. 
Palace Gate, W. 4. 


FOR 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
~ROUGHT 
PHOMAS 


3O4S, 





i R SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 
FOR CASH. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 
J. GASTON, 76 STRAND, W.C.2. TEM. 





CINEMAS 





WONDERFUL 
MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES in the 


ARANDORA 
STAR 





THE WORLD'S 
MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING. LINER 








MAY 6_for 23 DAYS 





SPECTATOR 





Nice and Monte Carlo, Athens, Yugo-Slavia, 
Malta and Bizerta. 


FARE from 40 Guinezs 


ce es 


ANNUAL BIRTHDAY CRUISE 
MAY 30 for 21 DAYS 


Malta, Athens, Gallipoli, 


stantinople, Algeria and 


7 _ s+p~ ‘ . 
FARE from 35 Guineas 
Py et tt) ee ee ee 
As the ARANDORA STAR is j 
popniar cruising liner, I 1s avi able to 

book your accommodation at once. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Dardanelles, ¢ 
Malaga. 


the mos 








3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Agencies. 
Spee ee 








CINEMA. 


2981. 


CADE 


et, 


A MY 





The gayest film of the season ! 


MARTA ee 


“ZL iE BESMELODIE > (Cm) 


aa Onan bs slby ork 
close to lovely common riding. 


HOLIDAYS 





HALI Quiet country, 


3 guineas weekly. 


Selby 


(Yorks.’, 


TOURS 








by FRANZ LEHAR. 

















JKRAINE, CRIMEA, CAUCASUS, VOLG: In- 
clusive tours to all the places of interest’in Soviet | 














alin 7. 1 Russia, cities, works, resorts, mountains, from £1 per 
MISCELLANEOUS day.—Details from Istourist Ltp., Bush House, 
ae London, W.C.2. 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on = a 
Tequest.— WAN 4 GER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. | a.” a 
Ce 2 eS 
H* AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy ROUND 1 THE 
‘BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: t E WORLD 
universaily and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; Rt | 


extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 473 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins, 1,6, 2,6, 4,6, post free. 








HY: you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
L thing sell or professional services to offer are 
invited to br their announcements to the notice of the 





Many thous: 
Classified Ad) 
insertion, 


3 of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid | 
tisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per | 

















ind should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by | 
Tuesday of week. Discounts :—2}°% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5°, for 13, 74° for 26 and 10% for 52. 
N AC ( ESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
4¥a in 122 patterns and shades, including black-and- | 
White, mau lae, &e¢., to measure trom 25s. 6d. | 
Selections sent’ on approval. 

Write for Catalogue and Patterns 

LEODIAN, SP.5, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 
AFE SANITATION FOR RURAL AREAS, Without 





‘ 

Ss drains or water-flush, vet guaranteed odourless and | 
germ-free. ELSAN CHEMICAL CLOSET _ provides | 
— comforts for Country and Seaside homes, Bungalows, 
Parks, Pavilions. 120,000 in use ; 70 on H.M. Estates, | 
Windsor and Sandringham. Complete from 47s. 6d, Also | 
models for ¢ —_ —Write for Free Illus. 


Brochure to | 
ELsan Mo. ». (Dept. 254), 51 Clapham Road, 5.W. 9. { 





pea Nae 


Regular — 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPAC IFIC...Re 





S535 


zular sailings 





between San Francisco, Seattle or 
Victoria “ke and Japan, Chir 
‘he Philippines Low thre 
Fares, including the Atl 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyag 

FROM £58. 

’ T tbls “Eriiecu 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C. 3. T: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘Ie!.: CEN. 2827 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


| Suite 5 


} Tid. 





\ 


EK 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


—_______« 





ACKTIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
SHORT BREA D for those who like it thin, 








Sugared segments, in tins. 33. by inland post. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2 

PASTE R turkeys 15s.-£1 ea. : real chicken 5s. ea. dress. 

24 Ferns, plants. primroses 3s., all post paid.—Noks 
JONOGAUK, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 

HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 

. and then THE RED HOUSE. In London, spring 
nd summer are chiefly a matter of calendar dates and 


XN 


| 
} 


} 
PEOPLE’ 





live in the country 


emperature readings. How different in the country ! 


fave you realised how simple and comfortable it is to 

yet Only 40 minutes from Waterloo ? 

THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 

An Hotel... and a Home. 


Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to send 
you full particulars. Golf, tennis, billiards and bridg: 
Telephone: 164. Private Suites available. 


i 


wher 


t 


Be 





ROITWICH SPA 
Dp" BATHS HOTEL.—1 


VPIN BURGH. 





HEALTH-RESTORING SANCTUARY where rest 
recuperation, health-giving food are understood 
» soothing peace and subtle charm prevail. Illu-- 
rated bdoklet.—S., The Hermitage, Tatsficld, Surre 





PRING COMES EARLY IN DEVON. 


BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
rEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 1878. 


HUNTLY, 
Nr 

tages of Ect 

and 


AND ELECTRIC 


cial advar 
best ‘ limate in Engl 
TURKISH 


illustrated Tariff. 


16 Belgrave Road, S.W 
i 


night, or 


, CLUB, LTD 
and breakfast os. 6d. a 
inner 6s. 6d. or 2 gens. week 


pang otc 


mh se 





Vict. 3547. 


Ky 








BRI) 
water. 
R.A.C, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
75 rooms all with h. & 
radiators A.A. 
Manager. 


with 
LLEY, 


24 
Ciuide frotr 


rooms 
F.C 
THE ALISON HOTEL 
**Melerest,” Edinburgh. 


new 
nJ. 


Melville 
Tel. 31295. 





cent, Tem 


Cres 





HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTHIN®. 
on Downs. Central heating. 
carage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSEs. 


ARKS SPER 
Quiet Guest Hous 
etric light. Tennis 


Ls 


ki 





Crreate-f 
270 bed- 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain's 





Hydro. For Health. Rest or Pleasur 
rooms, grounds 1) acres Inclusive terms from 13a. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 
Ask for Des« — List (3d. post free) of Is0 INNS and 


HOTELS managed by the 
3 REFRE SHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 











LT! 
P.R.H » LED., SF. GEORGE'S HovsE, 193 RE 
STREET, Wii 
4URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters situated in the loveliest part of Su T “y 
| Apply for List **S,” stating requirements, to ' 
rest,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road 
AR WV re K Lt B, LTD. (21 St. George's Sq.. S.W.1 
w akfast Ss. night or 30s. w’kiv : with 
| 3 nig! c 5. to 2 gns. w'kiy Vie. 7230. 


| IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 


KENT, SURREY & SU 


HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
_REIG ATE 


F. D. 
& CO, 


SSEX 


I Properties of every description 
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CAMBRIDGE 


Shakespeariana 


LOST PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE’S AGE 
By C. J. SISSON. 4 plates. 12s.6d.net Ready Aprilg 


Plays that were banned by the Court of Star Chamber are the quarry of Professor Sisson’s researches ; 
his object in discussing them in this book is to give a more intimate picture of the world as Shakespeare 


and his contemporaries must have seen it, 


A STUDY OF LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 
By FRANCES A. YATES. _ 8s. 6d. net 


Shakespeare Problems Series 


That Love’s Labour’s Lost was a topical play at the time of writing has long been recognised, but the 
identification of topical references was always a difficulty, This is the problem Miss Yates sets out 


to solve, with the help of newly discovered data, 


SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY 
AND WHAT IT TELLS US 
By CAROLINE F. E. SPURGEON. = 7 chartsin colour. 25s. net 


**No one could read Dr Spurgeon’s book without admiration, or without gratitude for new treasures 
from the inexhaustible store.” The Times Literary Supplement 


A COMPANION TO 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 


Edited by H. GRANVILLE-BARKER and G. B. HARRISON 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


“One of the most satisfying books about Shakespeare.” 


HAMLET 
A STUDY IN CRITICAL METHOD 
By A. J. A. WALDOCK. J 5s. net 


“A solid contribution to Hamlet criticism...interesting from first to lat—Mr Waldock clears up the 


immense accumulation of critical material that surrounds this wonderful plev.” __ 
The Times Literary Supplemens 


PROF. J. DOVER WILSON’S 
TRILOGY ON HAMLET 
(i) The Problems of the Text 
THE MS. OF SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET 
AND THE PROBLEMS OF ITS TRANSMISSION. 2 volumes, 5s. net 
(ii) The Text 
The New Shakespeare: HAMLET 

Frontispiece in photogravure. 8s. 6d. net. Leather 10s. 6d. net 

(iii) The Plot 


WHAT HAPPENS IN HAMLET. © 2.64. net 


“Tt is lucid and entrancing....It would, I am sure, interest all intelligent people to see Hamlet 


produced in the manner which is suggested in this very valuable book....A most illuminating work.” 
ST JOHN ERVINE in The Observer 


The Morning Pose 


— 
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